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MOTOR CAR TRIUMPHS IN CRISIS 
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AN FRANCISCO, April 26—Automo- 
S biles put to unusual service in connec- 
tion with the recent earthquake in San 
Francisco and the disastrous fire following. 
Newspapers have already told how an ex- 
traordinarily severe shock leveled build- 
ings, burying their occupants under the 
debris, broke gas pipes, the escaping gas 
from which took fire in various parts of 
the city; severed the water mains, com- 
pletely shutting off the water supply, and 
thus left the city wholly defense- 
less. In this juncture, the most 
rapi| kind of transportation was 
inst.ntly in demand. 

When the shock came, at 5:12 
in ‘he. morning, I immediately 
dres-od, ran.to the garage where 
my achine was kept, and started 
Out «ith it. First I went to the 
homes of a few friends of mine 
to fi.d out how they had fared. 
This was before the fires had 
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THE HoMES OF THE HOMELESS 








gained any headway and before we knew 
that the water supply was shut off. Find- 
ing my friends all right, I immediately 
drove down Market street looking for in- 





jured people to convey them to hospitals. 
Already a number of machines were at 
work in this service, and people seemed 
to be fairly well taken care of. By this 
time the fire had begun to assume appal- 
ling proportions, and it was evident that 
the earthquake was the least of the city’s 
troubles. 

Immediate action was necessary to save 
property, and I turned to work helping 
some of the garages save their machines. 
The Pope-Toledo agency was one of the 
first garages to go; then the Cadillac peo- 








ple went, and I think the White garage 
was about third. The White people 
seemed -to realize from the very first that 
the thing to do was to get their machines 
to a place of safety, although the fire orig- 
inally started many blocks away. A spot 
in Golden Gate park was selected, and 
cars were rapidly run out there and a 
watch put on them. Machines which were 
not in running condition were towed out. 
Some which were dismantled for repairs 
were rapidly put together to meet 

- the emergency. A number of 
owners hurried down to the ga- 
rage for their cars, and what 
were not called for were taken 
care of by the White company. 
The cars were all gotten out and 
an effort was just about ready to 
save the parts and supplies, when 
@ woman with the minimum of 
brains the law ever allows hu- 
manity started to cook lunch for 
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OUTDOOR GARAGE IN GOLDEN GATE PARK 


herself. The fire spread through the dis- 
mantled chimney, set fire to the building 
and spread with wonderful activity. 
This was only a couple of blocks from 
the garage, and before any of the supplies 
could be saved the workers had to flee 
from the path of the flames. The utmost 
confusion prevailed throughout the city, 
and there was the lack of system which 
is to be expected at such atime. 

One concern had a number of cars stored 
in a warehouse, and I was delegate&to as- 
sist in getting these out. I made three 
different trips to the warehouse, on each 
of which occasions I found the building 
locked, and a watchman in charge stated 
that he had received absolute instructions 
to let no one in except on an order from 
the main office. I inquired where it was, 
and rushed down, only to find it*in the 
midst of a roaring mass of flames which 
extended fo¥ blocks. I went back with 
my report, but the watchman was im- 
movable. On the third trip, I took sev- 
eral automobiles full of people, ropes and 
a couple of axes, and told the man that 
if he did not give up the machines I would 
batter down the doors. He still stuck to 
his orders, and the doors were battered 
down. A couple of hours later the ware- 
house was destroyed, but the machines 
had been saved. Even on that last trip 
we had to run down one street one side of 
which was in flames, and the heat almost 
scorched our machines. 

Effort was made to save a number of 
automobiles which were in the leading 
automobile paint shop of the city, main- 
tained by O’Brien & Sons. I presume 
there were about a dozen cars there. The 
machines were on the second floor, which 
was reached only by a hydraulic ele- 
vator. The water supply of the city hav- 
ing been cut off, this immense elevator 
could not be operated, and in the limited 
time at one’s disposal it was impossible 
to cut a hole in the floor and let the cars 
down; the consequence was, that all these 
automobiles were a total loss. 


By evening of the first day, martial 
law had been declared in the city, and the 
value of automobiles had been realized. 
A systematic attempt was then made to 
impress into service every automobile 
which was in running condition; it mat- 
tered not whose it was, where it was, nor 
what it was doing,—if it could be oper- 
ated, it was pressed into service at the 
point of a bayonet or the muzzle of a 
revolver if any objection was offered. 
The great need for these was in carrying 
injured people, transporting supplies, and 
getting dynamite—the latter to be used in 
blowing up buildings which wére in the 
pathway of the fire, in an effort to stop it 
in that way. 

For this purpose people were glad to 
furnish their machines, but the power was 
greatly abused—abused to the point of 
confiscation. Every man who wore a star 
or a badge seemed to think that he was 
entitled to perform his duties in an auto- 
mobile. Little care was taken to main- 
tain lubrication or handle the machines 
carefully; and when one went out of com- 
mission it was often left where it stopped, 
and another impressed. I saw one ma- 
chine left out in the open for two days. 
T recognized it as belonging to a friend 
of mine and finally made a special trip to 
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WHITE STEAMER, WITH WALTER WHITE AT WHEEL, HELPING SUFFERERS 





take it over to Oakland, where it wo.' 
be safe until my friend wanted it. 
What at first appeared to be the fo »- 
sight of the White people in establishi: g 
an open garage in Golden Gate par 
latterly proved to be their complete un- 
doing. To know where a whole army . 
automobiles was rounded up all ready f. 
impression was just what the authorities 
wanted, and car after car was impressed 
into service until practically every ma- 
chine which was in running order had 
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. been used. Protests that half the stock 


had already been given up were unavail- 
ing; everything which would run was 
wanted. This open-air station also re- 
sulted disastrously for owners and users 
of White cars. It became _ generally 
known throughout the city that a tem- 
porary garage had been established there, 
and whenever a friend took a run in there 
to see how it was getting along, there 
would be someone in authority to take 
his car. The fact that it had just run 
out showed it was in running order, and 
that ended the matter. The writer, after 
a hard night, ran in at half past 6 one 
morning, only to be grabbed for further 
service by the soldiers. 


The garages of the Peerless and Winton 
agencies were not disturbed by the fire, 
but this made their cars all the more 
available for services and everything 
which would run was impressed. 

Walter C. White, who was on a visit to 
the coast, reached Los Angeles the morn- 
ing of the earthquake. When the tele- 
graphed news was received at that place, 
hasty arrangements were made for a hur- 
ried automobile trip to San Francisco. 
Mr. White, Captain H.D.Ryus,the White 
manager at Los Angeles; Bert Dingley, 
the racing man who has become Webb 
Jay’s successor on ‘‘Whistling Billy,’’ 
and Mr. Pabst, the automobile reporter 
for the Los Angeles Examiner, left that 
same afternoon and arrived in San Fran- 
cisco early in the morning of the second 
day, Mr. White volunteering his services 
to the authorities and helping. 

To show what small respecters of per- 
sous and conditions the authorities were, 
I might add that the occupants of the 
machine had not had a chance to alight 
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from it at the park before it was im- 
pressed and used for days afterward. Mr. 
White, in another car, put in a number 
of days in relief work in the city. 

Where automobiles were most advan- 
tageously and legitimately used was in 
the transportation of dynamite. They 
were in and out of the fire section and 
going over all obstacles at record-breaking 
speed. Ordinances were a thing of the 
past; no one paid any attention to them. 
I found myself at various times on prohib- 
ited portions of the main drive in the 
park, and an officer would merely look at 
me and pass on. 

Despite the way automobiles were mis- 
used, their record during the San Fran- 
cisco fire will go down into history; that 
the fire was checked at all, and the beauti- 
ful residence section in the western addi- 
tion saved—was owing in the greatest 
measure to the automobile facilities for 
rapid transit. Everyone now has a good 
word to say for the formerly much- 
despised vehicle, and one fireman told me 
that héreafter it would be nothing but 
automobiles in the fire department. 

Endurance runs have their value, rac- 
ing has its attractions, automobile drays 
and trucks have their use, but for a 
demonstration of the reliability and ser- 


viceability of the automobile, there will © 
never be anything to surpass its record in — 


the San Francisco fire-——-W. M. Gardiner. 
CAR PROVES ITS WORTH 

Chicago, April 30—That the automobile 
played a star part in the rescue work in 
San Francisco during the recent disaster 


is becoming more‘and more apparent now “ 


that the coast people have recovered from 
the shock and commenced talking of the 
thrilling adventures through which they 
passed. Praise for the motor car is heard 
on every side. One of the most enthus- 
iastic is John Dougherty, acting chief of 
the San Francisco fire department, who 
took the pains to telegraph the following, 
April 24, to the Electric Vehicle Co., at 
Hartford, Conn.: 

‘*Three of your 45-horsepower Colum- 
bias have been used by myself and assist- 
ants, Shaugnessy and Willis, continuously 
night and day since the earthquake, April 
18, and are still in service. The machines 
have conveyed us over our steepest grades 
to all parts of the burning city and have 
had to run over the ruined streets, cracked 
and piled up in many places with fallen 
bricks, stones and other debris. Their 
work has been perfect at all times and I 
marvel that my automobile can stand up 
under such an unusual and severe test. I 
was skeptical about the automobile pre- 
vious to the disaster, but now give it my 
hearty endorsement.’’ 

The Winton people also supply.some in- 
teresting facts concerning the work of the 
automobile in the ill-fated city, forward- 
ing the following letter from E. P. Brine- 
gar, their representative in that city, who 
writes to the Cleveland office: 

‘‘T presume you are anxious to know the 
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situation here. I can outline the whole 
matter by saying that hell could not be 
compared with San Francisco at the pres- 


ent time, Our building was within 100 feet 
of the dead line where the fire stopped. 
The building was damaged but slightly, 
being a wooden structure with metallic 
lath and plaster on the outside. 

‘‘The police and army officials have 
taken all our automobiles, old and new, 
and placed them in the hospital and other 
service; also confiscated parts, tires, gaso- 
line, oil, ete. ‘We are glad, however, to 
be able to render this service to aid the 
suffering. I want to say here that with- 
out the aid of the automobiles, the suf- 
fering here would be tenfold, and the loss 
probably much greater. Every available 
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family, Mr. Bill had been temporarily 
residing at Hayward, a suburb south of 
Oakland and about 20 miles from San 


Francisco, and, as. the disturbance oc- 
curred early in the morning, he was at 
home at the time. Mr. Bill’s first definite 
information was obtained about noon on 
the 19th, when he learned that the Mar- 
ket street store was completely burned 
out. Owing to lack of room for the large 
number of cars on hand, it was impossible 
to keep the entire stock at the Rambler 
garage and, on the morning of the dis- 
turbance, stock was disposed as follows: 
Fourteen cars at 1331 Market street, 
eleven at Freed’s bicycle establishment 
on the opposite side of Market street, and 
fourteen cars at a warehouse on Bluxome 





CARS IMPRESSED BY THE SOLDIERS 


machine has been working day and night, 
and the chauffeurs and owners of cars 
have done some of the most heroic work. 
Most of the boys have had no sleep since 
the hour of the earthquake. 

‘*When General Funston took charge 
of affairs in San Francisco, immediately 
after the earthquake, he ordered his men 
to secure as many automobiles as possible. 
These men searched the freight depots and 
confiscated two model K Wintons con- 
signed to me, which were at once placed 
into service with good results. 

‘*The great work done by the automo- 
bile in connection with our disaster proves 
afresh the wonderful adaptability of the 
self-propelled vehicle. The people of San 
Francisco will forever bless the men who 
made the automobile a reality.’’ 

From Manager L. H. Bill, Thomas B. 
Jeffery & Co. have received news of the 
damage done by fire and earthquake to 
their branch. Owing to sickness in his 


street. On this stock Mr. Bill was carry- 
ing an insurance aggregating $32,800. At 
the same time there were in the hands of 
the freight company at the yards ready 
for delivery, one carload of delivery 
wagons and one carload of model 14s. 
These were destroyed by fire, as were all 
the cars on Bluxome street and at Freed’s 
bieyele store. The cars at the Rambler 
garage had previously been removed to a 
safe place near the park panhandle. The 
new store and garage at 125-131 Golden 
Gate avenue was dynamited in an at- 
tempt to stop the spread of the fire. A 
temporary office has been opened at 421 
Ninth street,:Oakland. 

The H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co., has re- 
ceived dispatches from L. L. Whitman, its 
traveling representative, who is on the 
Pacific coast to the effect that the Frank- 
lin agency located on Golden Gate avenue 
back to the city hall was destroyed. All 
the automobiles and other property there 
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was a total loss. Mr. Whitman and the 
San Francisco agent here established tem- 
porary quarters in Oakland and a ship- 
ment of cars and repair parts will be 
rushed them. 

Cuyler Lee, the San Francisco agent of 
the Cadiliac, has wired the main office in 
Detroit that the agency building in San 
Francisco is a total wreck. Employes 
managed to save twenty-one automobiles 
and these were pressed into service. Eight 
big boxes of repair parts have been sent 
to California. Wheels, tires and imported 
parts of the machines are included. 

The H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co. writes of 
the experiences of Mr. and Mrs. C. E. 
Maud, of Monterey, Cal., who had gone 
into San Francisco the day previous to the 
earthquake for the purpose of attending 
the grand opera. They were guests at the 
Occidental hotel at the time of the disas- 
ter. Their only child was a student at 
Santa Clara college, and in looking about 
for a means of escape from 
the city, they thought of 
the Franklin car they had 
recently ordered of G. A. 
Boyer. On going to the ga- 
rage, loceted on Golden 
Gate avenue, directly back 
of the city hall, they found 
that the new Franklin had 
arrived. Hastily filling it 
with oil and gasoline, they 
proceeded out of the city. 
On the trip down the San 
Francisco peninsula, the au- 
tomobile party observed. 
railroad tracks twisted into 
knots in many places and 
road beds which had 
dropped 8 to 10 feet. 
In some places it was 
necessary to secure planks 
in order to bridge fissures 
in the ground made, by the 
earthquake. Arriving at 
Santa Clara, Mr. and Mrs. 
Maud found their son safe, 
and they proceeded with all 
dispatch to their home. Monterey was 
reached after an 8-hour run from San 
Francisco. 

The following letter from L. L. Whit- 
man, the Franklin transcontinentalist, has 
just been received at Syracuse: 

‘*With my wife, I escaped from the de- 
stroyed city of San Francisco after 3 days 
of awful wreckage and horror. I got out 
the old faithful transcontinental car, threw 
away the hamper, and carried fleeing peo- 
ple to Golden Gate park, where thousands 
slept in the open and watched the destruc- 
tion by fire after the earthquake had 
shaken the city. I had a rifle shoved in 
my face by a soldier while I was after 
people in my Franklin. One driver who 
refused to obey was shot in his machine. 
The police pressed into service any auto- 
mobile they wanted and drove them till 
they lay stranded in the streets. I can’t 
begin to describe the awful scenes. I put 
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my trunk on the Franklin and with my 
wife left San Francisco this morning. We 
are 118 miles on our way, and if all holds 
together hope to reach Los Angeles in a 
few days.’’ 

The above letter was dated Salinas, Cal., 
Saturday, April 21, 3 days after the disas- 
ter. Salinas is a small town in Monterey 
county, some 118 miles south of San Fran- 
cisco. The Franklin company has just re- 
ceived a dispatch dated April 26 advising 
that Mr. Whitman arrived safely at Los 
Angeles. 

From J. C. Cunningham, of Le Grand, 
Cal., who was in Frisco at the time, comes 
the following to Motor Age: 

‘¢ Automobiles played an important part 
in the awful earthquake by carrying dyna- 
mite from place to place in the fight 
against fire; in transporting troops and 
firemen to places of danger; carrying doc- 
tors and nurses to the injured; in bringing 
in supplies and in forwarding press mat- 








AN AUTOMOBILE PATROL 


ter. Almost every private car owned in 
the city was in service, many of them 
voluntarily tendered, others commandeered 
by the military authorities. 

‘‘Because of the scarcity of water 
caused by the earthquake’s destroying the 
water mains outside the city, and the in- 
tense heat from the terrible fire, the auto- 
mobile proved itself to be superior to the 
old stand-by, the horse. Hundreds of 
these noble beasts died from thirst and 
heat. Their lives were not valued like 
human beings and they were driven until 
their tongues hung out like dogs panting, 
and they died where they dropped. 

‘‘Three hours after the great shock the 
city was under martial law, and every au- 
tomobile appearing on the street, whether 
in charge of the owner or someone else, 
was accosted by a soldier and put in the 
service of the militia. The name of the 
owner, the name of the car, the number of 





the car and the hour of tue day was writ- 
ten down and a duplicate copy givea to 
the owner or driver. Many people driv- 
ing their cars into the city from a dis- 
tance to see the sights had to give them 
up to the military authorities, and drive 
them themselves or get a driver. 

‘*The machimes were in no way spared, 
often being run without tires on the rear 
wheels during the 4 days of the fire. Rub- 
ber tires could not stand the hot streets 
and pavements that many of the cars trav- 
eled and they exploded, never to be re- 
placed until the car went out of commis- 
sion. Many of the tires were fairly 
cooked before they would drop off the 
wheels. The greatest drawback to the 
cars used was the pneumatic tires. In 
fact, solid tires would have fared almost 
as badly, especially when they had to pass 
through fire and over heated surfaces. 

‘<In many places where horses had died 
drawing heavy loads of valuables away 

from the fire, automobiles 
towed the wagons out of 
danger. As many as three 
. big touring cars were seen 

“s fastened to loaded trucks. 
: ‘*The principal use re- 
quired of the automobiles 
was to hurry doctors and 
nurses to the injured, and 
carry explosives to blow up 
the buildings. There were 
small quantities of explo- 
sives in the city, but the 
large magazines were sev- 
eral miles out and it was 
there that the automobiles 
were hurried. There was 
no speed limit and more 
than one car struck the 
mile-a-minute clip, laden 
with its deadly cargo. For 
3 days it was the motor car 
that hauled nearly all the 
dynamite used. 

‘*There were a few acci- 
dents to drivers but noth- 
ing serious occurred. A few 
times gasoline ran out on some of the cars 
or ignition trouble caused a stop that left 
the car and its occupants in peril, but they 
were surprisingly few considering the duty 
required of the cars. The motor cars on 
the occasion did nearly everything that 
would be required of them in war.’’ 


EFFICIENCY TEST ENTRIES 

New York, May 2—Up to 6 p. m. today 
sixty entries had been received for 
the A. C. A.’s 2-gallon efficiency test, 
which will be run Saturday. The com- 
mittee is confident, however, that at least 
eighty starters will be in the competition. 
Though the entries are scheduled to close 
today, it is understood that later nom- 
inations will be\ accepted. It is expected 
that most of the leading makes will be 
represented. Many are already included. 

The start will be at 10 o’clock from 
the weighing station at the foot of Est 











Fifty-seventh street, the cars being sent 
away in the order of their weighing in. 
The route will be through Fifty-seventh 
street to Fifth avenue to 110th street, 
to St. Nicholas avenue to 155th street, 
to Central Bridge, fo Pelham Park- 
way, to the Shore road, to New Ro- 
chelle, and along the Boston Post 
road. All competing cars will be required 
to comply with legal speed requirements. 
Self-propelled pleasure vehicles of indi- 
vidual owners, or of manufacturers, taken 
from stock, are the only cars eligible to 
compete in the contest. 


STALLED OUT IN IOWA 


Des Moines, Ia., April 28—Owing to an 
accident to our machinery, or, to be plain, 
owing to the stripping of a gear in our 
transmission, weakened by long months of 
the hardest kind of low speed work, the 
Reo Mountaineer became stalled last Sun- 
day, some 20 miles west of Des Moines, 
and just arrived in the capital today. We 
were offered a tow into Des Moines and 
could have crawled in under cover of 
night, but I prefer the Mountaineer 
should make every step of 
this trip under its own 
power, and so far it has 
done so and will continue 
to do so until New York 
city is reached. 

It was hard to disappoint 
the members of the Iowa 
_ Automobile Club, who had 
mapped out an extensive 
program for Sunday eve- 
ning, including a banquet 
at one of the leading hotels 
in Des Moines; it is even 
harder to face the members 
of that organization who 
sat up awaiting our coming 
until far into the night, as 
the place where we became 
stalled was far from either 
the telephone or telegraph. 

We were laid up during 
some of the finest weather we have had 
this spring, and after we have completed 
repairs we find that 24 hours of rain has 
raised hob with the Iowa state roads, the 
mud of this state and Illinois being well 
known to tourists. Instead of making Chi- 
cago by Wednesday, as we expected, we 
will be lucky to make Chicago in another 
week.—PrErcy F. MEGARGEL. 





KAISER’S NEW BALLOON 

Berlin, April 20—Here are some details 
on the new dirigible balloon that Com- 
inander Parseval is about to present to 
the German emperor. The balloon is cyl- 
indrieal with conical ends 150 feet long, 
“3 feet in diameter, 3,000 cubic yards 
e.pacity with two compensating ballon- 
c.s. Asin the French Lebaudy, there will 
be butterfly side wings to increase the 
8. ability. The cage will be of steel and 
a.uminum, and the propeller will have 
four blades 
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FRENCH IN NEW TEST 


Demonstration of the Possibilities 
of Spring Wheels Interests 
the Foreigners 





Paris, April 21—There’s something do- 
ing all the time in the gay French metrop- 
olis. At the present time the trade is in- 
terested in the test of spring wheels now 
going on. It is promoted with the idea of 
studying means to overcome the failings 
of pneumatics. 

In class 1, for elastic tires, are the 
Yberty wheel fitted to a 16-horsepower 
Decauville; a Ducsable automatic with a 
free air chamber, fitted to a 14-horsepower 
de Dion-Bouton; le Securitas, a metallic- 
elastic affair, on a 16-20 Luc Court. 

In the second class are the Halle, the 









HALLE SPRING WHEEL AND GOBRON CAR EQUIPPED THEREWITH 


wheel with springs, on a 35-horsepower 
Gobron; the Soleil, part elastic, on a 20-30- 
horsepower Renault; the Cadignan spring 
wheel, on a 16-horsepower Beyer; another 
Halle on a 24-40-horsepower Rapid; the 
E. L., a circular suspension wheel, on a 
Lorrain-Dietrich; the Garchey, with a rub- 
ber crown, on a 24-horsepower de Dion- 
Bouton, and the Monnin-Darnidot spring 
wheel, on a 24-horsepower Darracq. 

The test started on the 17th, the first 
stage of the journey being from Paris to 
Dijon, a distance of 207 miles. The Halle- 
Gobron was the first to arrive, covering 
the distance at an average speed of 25 
miles an hour despite the rain-soaked 
roads. The distance was accomplished in 
8 hours 15 minutes 45 seconds. The Halle- 
Rapid was second in 11 hours 2 minutes. 
The Lorraine-Dietrich, fitted with the E. 
L. device, ran third in 11 hours 47 min- 
utes. The Garchey-de Dion-Bouton was 
fourth in 11 hours 49 minutes. Fifth came 
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the Soliel-Renault in 12 hours 2 minutes, 
and sixth was the de Dion-Bouton, fitted 
with the Ducsable wheel, which made the 
run in 13 hours 18 minutes. 

Going from Dijon to Valence, a. distance 
of 183 miles, the Halle-Gobron again 
showed the way, doing its stunt in 7 
hours 42 minutes 50 seconds, an average 
speed per hour of about 24 miles, not 
quite so good as on the first day. The 
Garchey-deDion-Bouton did better and 
was second in 9 hours 34 minutes 56 sec- 
onds. The E. L.-Lorraine-Dietrich was 
third in 10 hours 49 minutes 35 seconds 
and the Soleil-Renault fourth in 14 hours 
43 minutes 35 seconds. 


NEW REGISTRATION RECORD 
New York, April 30—All registration 
records for the state were broken in 
April. Up to Saturday night there were 
1,620. licenses taken out at the offices of 
the secretary of state at Albany. These 
represented 123 different makes of ‘cars. 
Cadillacs lead with 132 cars. Pope cars 
are second with ninety-eight machines. 
The Maxwell is third with sixty-nine; then 
come the Pierce, fifty-four; 
the Reo, fifty-three; the 
White, fifty-two; the Auto- 
ear, fifty-one, and the Win- 
ton, fifty. Other registra- 
tions embrace the Ford, 
forty-three; the Rambler, 
forty-one; Thomas, forty- 
one; Oldsmobile, forty; 
Locomobile, thirty-nine; 
Columbia, thirty-nine; 
Packard, thirty-five; 
Stevens-Duryea, twenty- 
nine; Rainier, twenty-eight; 
Buick, twenty-seven; Royal, 
‘ twenty-one; Panhard, 
twenty-one; Peerless, 
seventeen; Baker, four- 
teen; Haynes, fourteen; 
Knox, thirteen; Elmore, 
twelve; Fiat, twelve; Mer- 
cedes, ten; Mitchell, nine; 
Cleveland, nine; Premier, eight; Wal- 
tham, eight; Renault, eight; Wayne, 
eight; Hotchkiss, seven; Studebaker, 
seven; Jackson, six; Babcock, six; United 
States, six; Daimler, six; de Dietrich, six; 
National, six; C. G. V., six; Search- 
mont, five; Martin, five; Lozier, five; 
Bollee, five; Stearns, four; Clement, four; 
Vehicle Equipment, four; Buckeye, four, 
and Darracq, three. The others have two 
or one apiece. 


FOR MOTOR BUS LINE 


Washington, D. C., May 1—Special tele- 
gram—The senate disrict committee will 
give a hearing this week on the bill au- 
thorizing the Washington Railway & Elec- 
tric Co. to operate automobile lines in 
conjunction with street car lines. If the 
pending bill becomes a law the company 
will have a franchise to operate an auto- 
mobile line upon any street not now occu- 
pied by street car lines. 
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JUST CRITICISM 

ANUFACTURERS and others in- 
terested in the automobile trade 
are somewhat put out because of 
the insinuation the Automobile 
Club of América made in an- 


x , ( 
hy 


nouncing its 2-gallon efficiency test when 
it referred to ‘‘conflicting, unreliable and 
extravagant claims of performances of 





automobiles.’’ The principal trouble is 
the club made a mistake in suggesting 
that unreliable claims have been made. 
There have been unreliable claims in the 
past on the part of unscrupulous makers 
and dealers, but this fact does not prove 
that all claims are of the sort named by 
the club. In fact most claims made by 
makers are made not only with good faith 
but with sufficient facts to. back them up. 
The maker who makes ridiculous claims 
hurts nobody but himself—he is too soon 
found out. The owner invariably makes 
extravagant claims, and these claims do 
more harm than all those of the makers, 
for if a purchaser finds his car does not 
come up to the claim of the friend who 
recommended it he is apt to fall back upon 
the maker for an explanation. The chief 
criticism Motor Age makes regarding re- 
liability trials is that they are too far 
apart in this country and too little pat- 
ronized by makers when they are held. 
It is noticed that those cars which take 
part in such contests usually appeal to the 
public when buying times come, so that 





makers ought to feel justified in entering 
eontests of this nature as frequently as 
they are held. 
CURBING SCORCHERS 
HE announcement is made by 
the Chicago Automobile Club 
that it has summoned one of its 
@) members to show cause why he 
should not be dismissed from 
the club’s membership for breaking the 
rules of tke club and the ordinances of 
the city relating to speed. Such action on 
the part of the club ought to bring com- 
mendation from the public and the author- 
ities. The case seems to be a particularly 
aggravating one, inasmuch as the member 
in question not only openly violated the 
law but did it a number of times and 
bragged of it as well. He is not a begin- 
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ner nor a stranger in Chicago, and on 
this account his acts appear to have been 
of the most deliberate nature. The Chi- 
eago Automobile Club can now put itself 
on record by proving the charges against 
the member and promptly punishing him 
to the limit of the club’s power. The Chi- 
eago club will make friends by such ac- 
tion—and any club will make friends by 
suppressing such lawlessness. The public 
will have some respect for decent motor- 
ists, and this one act will tend largely 
to impress upon the public the necessity 
for fair play to the motorist as well as 
to the non-motorjst, who, it must be ad- 
mitted, has equal rights in the use of the 
highways of the city or the country. It 
is the daredevil motorist who causes the 
damnation of the decent motorist and the 
remedy is to sit down on the daredevil. 


OVERDOING THINGS ; 
NGLISH people are apparently 
more hopeful of the outcome of 
the automobile business than 
Lee. are the people of almost any 
“Fa\\ other country on the globe, indi- 
cated by the registration of ninety compa- 
nies with a total capitalization of nearly 
$17,000,000 since the beginning of the year 
1906. Great Britain, much less England, 
is not in a position in the automobile 
trade to warrant any such stupendous cap- 
italization of automobile making concerns. 
She has not today a market for all her 
makers can turn out, and the sale of for- 
eign-made cars by no means helps out the 
home market, though it must be admitted 
that this year, at least, the foreign-made 
ear has not had the popularity in England 
it has had for several years past. It is 
true some of these new concerns will never 
amount to much and others will never see 
the light of day beyond being named and 
doing a little experimental 
work. A large sum of money, 
however, will have been in- 
vested in the manufacture of 
motor cars, with the result 
that the market will be over- 
done and an inevitable slump 
will occur. There is some 
satisfaction in knowing that, 
notwithstanding the number 
of new incorporations each 














week in this country, there are comparatively 
few being made of companies for the ex- 
press purpose cf making automobiles. So 
far this year there has not been a tendency 
in this country to overdo the trade to any 
extent. The makers that are in the field to- 
day can well supply the demand for a num- 
ber of years, taking into consideration the 
fact that additions can be easily made 
when deemed necessary. The new maker, 
unless he has something wonderful to offer 
the public, will have hard picking against 
the productions of those makers who have 
been in the business for years. There 
will be new concerns monthly and there 
will be concerns that are falling by the 
wayside whose places they will take, so 
that the number of concerns actually in 
the business will, to all appearances, grow 
slowly. It is not wise to encourage the 
establishment of new automobile-making 
concerns—the business will not stand it. 
It would be a far wiser scheme for those 
who have money to spare to invest it in 
some of the established concerns. 


WANT FREE ALCOHOL 

UST because the Standard Oil 
Co. does not desire the passage 
of the Payne free alcohol bill is 
apparently a pretty good rea- 
son to suspect that the bill may 
have hard sledding in the United 
States senate. Because the bill was passed 
by the house, because the president de- 
mands its passage by the senate and be- 
cause the people all over the country 
desire the bill to become a law ought 
to be enough for the senate to lay aside 
all argument and put the bill through 
without a dissenting vote. It has been 
so. clearly demonstrated what benefits 
will accrue to the country at large 
that it ‘would seem useless to present 


- arguments why the bill should be passed. 


The fact, however, that the passage 
of this bill will be a severe blow to 
the Standard Oil Co. is sufficient argu- 
ment for the senate to haggle over the 
matter if it does nothing more. There 
never should have been any occasion for 
the bill, so far as the Standard Oil Co. is 
concerned. That gigantic affair has had 
its own way so long it has difficulty in 
realizing that for once it may be beaten. 
The Standard Oil Co. can produce and 
sell gasoline so that it will cost the con- 
sumer half what it does today and if it 
had been doing a legitimate business, and 
selling on a legitimate margin, the free 
alcohol bill would never have been drawn. 
The passage of this bill means much to 
the automobile trade, which 
has already been threatened 
by the advance in the price 
of gasoline—something like 
30 per cent over the price of 
a. year ago. When alcohol 
may be manufactured tax 
free the aleohol motor will 
be developed and the Stan‘- 
ard Oil Co. will sell its by- 
products reasonably. 
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The ’Frisco earthquake just about de- 
stroyed what little prestige the horse had. 
=> 
Prince Henry of Prussia has entered the 
Herkomer tour. This does not sound 
cheesy because the prince is a well known 
skipper. 
=> 
Barney Oldfield, according to the Texas 
newspapers, is a ‘‘ millionaire racing man’’ 
and a ‘‘wealthy racing enthusiast.’’ It 

sounds good, anyway. 
> 
No wonder the Standard Oil Co. doesn’t 
want the free alcohol bill to pass the 
senate, when it has staring it in the face 
the figure that a little car using alcohol 
for fuel did a mile at Atlantic City in 1:36. 
SS 
President Roosevelt is in favor of the 
passage of the Payne free alcohol bill, but 
he does not say he is friendly to its pass- 
age because he is in sympathy with auto- 
mobilists—he says the farmers need free 
aleohol, which is a nice way of putting it. 
eg 
If the Chicago Automobile Club puts 
itself on record by disciplining one of its 
members for scorching, as it has decided 
to do, how many members will be left to 
do the disciplining after all the scorchers 
have been brought before the bar of the 
club? 





English statistics show that since January 
1 ninety companies, representing a capitaliza- 
tion of $16,810,000, have been formed to manu- 
facture motor cars and industrial vehicles. 


Forty cars are nominated for the Circuit 
European, among them being Percy P. Pierce, 
representing America in a Pierce Great Arrow ; 
Pierce also enters the Herkomer tour. 


Reports from San Francisco tell of great 
work done by automobiles in rescuing the un- 
foriunates ;,, nearly every automobile-making 
company suffers through the disaster. 


C. J. Glidden writes from Cochin China that 
he will return home in. June to take part in 
Glidden tour; his ambition is to do 50,000 
miles in fifty different countries. 


_ Atlantic City meet proves success, feature 
oeing mile in 851-5 seconds by Walter Chris- 
tie in his 110-horsepower direct-drive Christie. 
New York legislature passes bill allowing 
Motorists to carry their own bail bonds if 
issued by responsible surety company. 
‘resident Roosevelt declares he favors Payne 
fre alcohol bill because it will make light and 
fue: cheaper for the farmer. 


vench makers of spring wheels take part 
in ‘ong test. 





A MOTOR PHOTO CARTOON 





GEORGE HEATH, WELL KNOWN RACE DRIVER 


Even if this is a republic it’s all right 
to declare Christie a speed king. 
=> 
Can it be that all the beaches have been 
discovered? Senator Morgan has not been 
heard from for at least 2 weeks. 
> . 
America has one chance in forty to win 
the Cireuit European. But that does not 
necessarily mean that Perey Pierce is a 
40-to-1 shot. 
> 
The summons sent by the Chicago Auto- 
mobile Club to Mr. Lehman, charged with 
scorching, probably impresses upon that 


gentleman that Brag isn’t such a good dog. 


after all. 
a> 


The New York legislature has ruled that 
motorists may carry their own bonds. 
Now it ought to enact a law empowering 
the henpecked motorist to carry the family 
pocketbook and everything would be 
lovely. 

> 


It is suggested that the Automobile 
Club of America promote a 2-gallon ef- 
ficiency trial, using spirituous alcohol for 
fuel and hoboes instead of cars, the object 
being to discover how far the hoboes could 
travel on the 2 gallons. 

> 


It is: now proposed to run the Cuban road 
race before the annual events at Ormond, 
because if run after the beach tournament 
so many cars are out of commission the 
entry list is cut down to a bare half dozen. 
Do the Cubans suppose more glory will be 
forthcoming from their road race than 
from the beach races? 


If the senate kills the free alcehol bill, 
will it be a painless death? 


> 


Percy Megargel, since he struck civiliza- 
tion, has degenerated into a common tour- 
ist. He’s no longer the Reol thing. 

> 


To hear Glidden talk of doing 50,000 
miles makes one wonder if the old Century 
Road Club of America, of the long ago, 
has been revived. 

> 


After all the stories of the San Francisco 
disaster have been told, the great utility 
of the automobile in times of need will be 
appreciated to a far greater extent than 
ever before. 

> 

Tests such as the New York Automo- 
bile’ Trade Association is promoting tell 
something and should be of benefit to 
maker and user and furnish useful infor- 
mation even if held on a track. 

aS 


It would appear from reports that finan- 
ciers in England have some faith in the 
future of the motor car and its manufac- 
ture. Ninety companies organized since 
January 1, with a total capitalization of 
$16,820,000, hardly suggests that the auto- 
mobile game is to die immediately—unless 
it is done to death. 





May 3—Tourist trophy trials, Isle of Man, 
Great Britain. Automobile Club of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland. 

May 6—Targa Florio touring car race, Italy. 

May 10, 11, 12—Wilkesbare, Pa., hill climb. 

May 13—Voiturette competition, Austria. 

May 13-24—Motor cycle tour c? werance, 


starting from Paris. 
France. 

May 15-25—Milan gold cup race, Milan, It- 
aly. Italian Automobile Club. 

May 15-31—Endurance run, Italy. 

May 24, 25, 26—Open air show, New York. 


Auto-Cycle Club of 


Automobile Trade Association. Empire City 
track. 

May 27—French motor cycle eliminating 
race. 

June 1-3—Electric vehicle competition, 
France. 


June 6—New York Motor Club’s orphan day. 

June 9-15—Herkomer cup competition for 
touring cars, Germany and Austria. 

June 13-14—Provincial cup touring car com- 
petition, France. 

June 17-24—Week of Marseilles, France. 

June 18-25—New York Motor Club's second 
annual economy test. 

June 26-27—Grand prix race, Sarthe course, 
Automobile Club of France. 
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WILL WELCOME PIERCE ENTRY 


American’s Determination To Compete in Circuit European 
Arouses Interest in Paris—M. Journu Inspects Roads Tour- 


ists Will Use—Forty Cars Are Nominated 


Paris, April 20—Announcement of the 
intention of Percy P. Pierce, of the Buf- 
falo Automobile Club, winner of the Glid- 
den trophy, to compete in the Circuit 
European in a 45-horsepower Pierce Great 
Arrow, has aroused great interest in the 
American colony in Paris, for the Yankees 
have been aching to have one of their 
countrymen come over here and demon- 
strate what an American machine can do 
in a touring competition against the 
cream of continental makes. 

Entries to what is generally conceded 
will be the greatest touring event ever 
conducted closed today and the official 
list shows it will truly be international 
in character. Besides the Pierce, repre- 
senting America, Italy has nominated 


one Fiat and the Humber-Beeston firm, of. 
England, will put in two of its cars. The: 


tour starts July 26 and will end August 
15, the course selected being about 3,250 
miles in length, passing through France, 
Italy, Austria, Germany and Belgium. 
Switzerland has been left off the list, pre- 
sumably because of the motorphobistic ten- 
dencies of its inhabitants. 

Of course, it is yet too soon to get a 
correct idea on the size of the field, for 
many of the manufacturers held back to 
the last moment before filing their dec- 
larations. The official list, issued today, 
shows that forty cars have been nom- 
inated, as follows: 1, Darracq I; 2, Dar- 
racq II; 3, Mereedes I; 4, Mercedes II; 5, 
Wolseley Tool & Motor Car Co., Ltd.; 
6, Regina Dixi; 7, Dixi; 8, de Dion-Bouton 
I; 9, de Dion-Bouton II; 10, de Dion- 
Bouton IIT; 11, de Dion-Bouton IV; 12, 
Jean Borderel; 13, Benz I; 14, Benz II; 
15, Benz III; 16, Benz IV; 17, Pilain; 
18, Albert Scrive; 19, Daimler Motor Co. 
I; 20, Daimler Motor Co. II; 21, Daimler 
Motor Co, III; 22, Chenard-Walcker I; 
23, Chenard-Walcker II; 24, Count de 
Sobanski, Gobron-Brillie; 25, Cornilleau & 
St. Beuve; 26, Beeston-Humber I; 27, 
Beeston-Humber II; 28, F.1.A.T.; 29, Peu- 
geot I; 30, Peugeot II; 31, Peugeot III; 
32, Pierce Great Arrow, Percy P. Pierce; 
33, Pilain II, G. Amand; 34, Jean Gay- 
raud, De Dion-Bouton; 35, Krieger; 36, 
Wolseley Tool & Motor Co., Ltd., II; 37, 
Martin & Lethimonnier; 38, Benz V, 
Mannheim; 39, Metallurgique, Belgique; 
40, Alcyon. 

The daily runs are divided up as fol- 
lows: Paris to Limoges, Limoges to Tou- 
louse, Toulouse to Nimes, Nimes to Gre- 
noble, Grenoble to Milan through Turin, 
Milan to Padua, Padua to Klagenfurt, 
Klagenfurt to Vienna, Vienna to Prague, 
Prague to Breslau, Breslau to Berlin, Ber- 
lin to Hanover, Hanover to Cologne, 


Cologne to Rheims through Verviers, Spa 
and Bouillon, and Rheims to Paris, with 
halts of 24 hours at Toulouse,’ Milan, 
Vienna and Berlin. 

Naturally, the condition of the roads 
which the tourists will drive pver has been 
information eagerly sought by those who 
aspire to win fame in the contest. With 
the idea of getting a true line on them, 
M. Journu, of the de Dion-Bouton concern, 
the head of which, Marquis de Dion, has 
been most prominent in the promotion of 
the tour, recently drove a 24-horsepower 
de Dion-Bouton over the course for the 
purpose of securing information. It took 
him 17 days to make the journey and he 
returns with data that shows the tour is 
going to be the greatest test of the capa- 
bilities of the automobile and tires that 
has ever been devised. Of course, the 
weather was against the investigator, who 
was forced to plow his way through snow 
and over roads still in the grip of old win- 
ter. Still, he made satisfactory progress. 

Starting from Paris the de Dion-Bouton 
man found the highways to be in their 
usual fine condition as far as the Italian 
frontier. In northern Italy, however, deep 
ruts were encountered and there was no 
let-up until the shores of the Adriatic 
were reached. Going into Austria it was 
found that the highways, while generally 
in fair condition, were also rutty, but for 
50 miles both before and after Prague 
it was noticeable that there was a general 
improvement, due, no doubt, to the good 
work being done through the influence 
exerted by Archduke Franz Ferdinand, 
who lives in the neighborhood and is a 
great admirer of the French system of 
building roads. 

After leaving Prague, however, many 
sharp turns were encountered traveling to 
Breslau. Then, too, it was noticed that 
the road makers evidently had used rol- 
lers too light for the purpose, with the re- 
sult that many of the big stones had not 
been crushed and projected above the sur- 
face. From Breslau to Potsdam it looked 
as if the tourists will find dusty going, 
for one side of the road is macadam and 
the other half plain sand. The next stage, 
from Potsdam to Magdeburg, the roads 
can be considered good, there being little 
pave to jolt the tourists. But going to 
Hanover M. Journu found conditions 
worse, the highways degenerating, with 
narrow roads,making the going hard, not 
to overlook the fact that a tramway line 
hogs most of the space for the greater 
part of the distance. But from Hanover 
to Minden an improvement was noticed. 
From Cologne to Paris through Belgium 
the highways were as near perfection as 





the most enthusiastic tourist could desire. 

In Germany there was every eviden:e 
that Kaiser Wilhelm has stirred them up 
on the subject of good roads, for it wos 
noticeable that a great step forward in 
highway construction has been taken hy 
the Germans. There is plenty of graniic 
and other material for repairs and instea:! 
of leaving the stuff by the roadside it ix 
judiciously used. Northern Italy is weak 
in this respect, the investigator finding 
nothing being done for road repair. Aus- 
tria is also timid about branching out in 
this direction. 

‘*The European circuit will give the 
tourists a great variety of roads,’’ says 
M. Journu. ‘‘The roads are such that 
they call for constant vigilance and every- 
one who follows the route will have to be 
on the alert all the while. The scenery 
is varied enough to suit all tastes—broad 
plains, rugged mountains, magnificent for- 
ests and plenty of animal life. The vil- 
lages are picturesque and along the way 
are curious monuments and other historic 
spots. By the time the tour starts ar- 
rangements will be made so the tourists 
will have no trouble passing the custom 
officials. French automobilists, however, 
are at a disadvantage at the present in 
Austria through there being no special ar- 
rangements, such as other countries have. 
In consequence, our members have to pay 
the full amount of the deposit and go 
through a lot of useless red tape.’’ 


WANT ONE NATIONAL SHOW 

New York, May 2—Special telegram— 
The Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, 
backed by the representatives of the Buf- 
falo Automobile Club, presented to the 
N. A. A. M. executive committee at its 
meeting today a suggestion that a national 
show be held in Buffalo in October at the 
big armory. Buffaloans generally are 
eager for the show and do not care wheth- 
er they or the N. A. A. M. promotes it. 
The matter was considered and the answer 
will be given them tomorrow. All in- 
formation or intimation as to what the 
reply will be is refused until the Buffalo- 
ans receive their answer. 

The result of the conference between 
the committees of the A. A. A. and the 
N. A. A. M. as to the rules for the Glidden 
tour was said by Secretary Gorham to 
have been satisfactory. The general scheme 
suggested a meeting with the approval of 
the makers. 

A committee composed of O. A. Mayle, 
F. H. Elliott, H. A. Meldrum, F, N. Mason 
and H. R. Woodworth, representing the 
New York State Automobile Association, 
waited upon the committee and laid be- 
fore it certain plans designed to further 
the interests\of automobilists and automo- 
bile legislation, The subject was referred 
to the legislative committee, which will 
report at a subsequent meeting. 

E. H. Croninger, of the Dayton Motor 
Car Co.; J. B. Bartholomew, of the Bar- 
tholomew Co.; Benjamin Briscoe, of the 


























Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Co., and E. E. 
Olds, of the Reo Motor Car Co., were ad- 
mitted to membership. The legislative 
committee reported that it had received 
advice from Albany that the 1’Homme- 
dieu bill had been defeated in the commit- 
tee on rules, thus disposing of all adverse 
legislation threatened during the present 
season and leaving the situation in the 
same satisfactory condition as has pre- 
vailed for the last 18 months. 

The good roads committee reported that 
the association’s contribution toward the 
maintenance of the good roads bureau at 
Washington designed to further the inter- 
ests of the Brownlow bill, providing for 
national aid in the construction of good 
roads, had expired, and expressed the opin- 
ion that in view of the action of New 
York state, which is likely to be followed 
by other states, in providing ample funds 
for state aid, it would be almost impos- 
sible to secure assistance from the national 
government. The executive committee 
therefore decided that it would be the 
part of wisdom to discontinue the opera- 
tion of the bureau in Washington. 


STARTLING CAPITALIZATION 

London, April 20—One of the most re- 
markable féatures of the development of 
automobilism in this country has been the 
steady registration of limited companies 
formed to exploit the motor business. 
Motor Age’s correspondent has taken the 
trouble to go through the register at Som- 
erset house and finds that there have been 
no fewer than ninety companies registered 
there since January 1, with a total cap- 
italization of $16,810,000, to manufacture, 
deal and trade in motor car and motor 
industrial vehicles alone, without taking 
into consideration any other subsidiary 
lines. For a little over 3 months it must 
be admitted that that sum is a pretty tall 
order. If we are going on at this rate, 
motoring will have a capitalization which 
will dwarf that of every other industry. 
Of course it is not necessary to point out 
that capitalization does not represent ac- 
tual money invested, but what it does rep- 
resent is so sinister that it is worth while 
calling attention to it. At least 95 per 
cent of these concerns have been founded 
on capital not subscribed by the public. 
According to English laws they are pri- 
vate flotations, and consequently their 
shares do not come on the official stock 
exchange lists. Dealings in them are done 
from hand to hand and by private negoti- 
ations, 


‘ WASHINGTON CLUB PROGRESS 

Washington, D, C., April 28—The Auto- 
mobile Club of Washington is now an in- 
co:porated body, a certificate of incorpora- 
tion having been filed with the recorder 
of deeds this week. The incorporators, 
wh) constitute the board of trustees for 
the first year, are W. C. Duvall, president; 
Charles E. Wood, vice president; Leroy 
Mark, secretary; O. J. DeMoll, treasurer, 
an’ R. B. Caverley, captain. 
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TIX ON GLIDDEN TOUR 


Competition Starts from Buffalo 
About July 19 and Pleasure 
E.nd of It from Chicago 


New York, May 2—Special telegram— 
As a result of a meeting of the A. A. A. 
touring committee, held yesterday, some 
important Glidden tour details were set- 
tled. The tour will start some time be- 
tween July 10 and August 1. The com- 
petitive part of it will begin at Buffalo, as 
near to July 19 as the hotel and other 
details yet to be settled will permit. The 
pleasure end of the tour will start from 
Chicago and go by way of Detroit and 
Cleveland to Buffalo. 

There may be also a pleasure tour from 
New York. The competitive tour will em- 
brace Canada and terminate at Bretton 
Woods, N. H., in the White mountains. 
The route chosen tentatively and probably 
finally calls for a competitive run of about 
1,100 miles. The route from Buffalo will 
be Rochester, Syracuse, Utica, Saturday 
and Sunday at Saratoga, up the Vermont 
side of Lake Champlain, through Burling- 
ton to Montreal, Three Rivers to Quebec 
for Sunday and Monday; Jackman, Po- 
land Springs, Bretton Woods. 

A sub-committee made up of Judge John 
B. Dill, Augustus Post, F. B. Hower and 
Secretary Gorham was appointed to per- 
fect the details, arrange for hotel and 
other accommodations and make such 
changes in the route as the road condi- 
tions and hotel accommodations may make 
advisable. There will be awarded during 
the tour a prize to the club furnishing 
the largest number of entrants in propor- 
tion to its membership, a cup to the con- 
testant driving his car the longest dis- 
tance to compete, and trophies for hill 
climbing and other tests to be arranged 
en route. 

A sub-committee on rules, made up of 
L. E. Myers, F. B. Hower and Secretary 
Gorham, was appointed. It will confer 
with the N. A. A. M. contest committee 
today. Those present at today’s meeting 
were: Chairman Deming, Detroit; Presi- 
dent Farson, Secretary Gorham and L. E. 
Myers, Chicago; Judge Dill, Augustus Post 
and Captain Homer W. Hedge, A. C. A.; 
Ezra H. Fitch, A. C. N. J., and George 
W. Beach, Hartford. It was decided that 
there should be no start any day earlier 
than 7 odclock. 

Representatives of the New York State 
Automobile Association were in confer- 
ence here this morning over important sug- 
gestions contemplated to be made to the 
A. L. A. M. and the N. A. A. M. Those 
taking part in the conference were Presi- 
dent Quayle, of the state association; H. 
A. Meldrum and F. B. Hower, president 
and vice-president of the Buffalo Automo- 
bile Club; Harry S. Woodworth, Rochester 
Automobile Club; F. H. Elliott, Syracuse 





Automobile Club; S. M. Butler, Automo-— 


bile Club of America, and F. Howard Ma- 
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son, secretary of the Buffalo Chamber of 
Commerce. It was proposed to ask the 
A. L, A. M. to make the A. A. A. a partici- 
pant in some way, or at least a sharer in 
the profits of the Madison Square garden 
show, on the theory that the makers should 
back up the national body in its legis- 
lative and good roads work, and that this 
form of contribution would be most prac- 
ticable and acceptable to the makers. The 
Buffalo contingent has in mind a sugges- 
tion that the N. A. A. M. hold a national 
show in October or November in the Buf- 
falo armory, which is claimed to have 
more floor space than the two New York 
show halls combined. 

Rochester is eager to give a great road 


race for stock cars next autumn, declaring 
that it has a 27-mile course near at hand, 


which the Monroe county authorities stand 
ready to place at the disposal of the 
Rochester club or to the state association 


_for such a contest. 


HAS ROOSEVELT’S O. K. 

Washington, D. C., April 28—President 
Roosevelt has come out flat-footed in sup 
port of the Payne free alcohol, declaring. 
it to be his belief that the passage of the 
measure would be of great benefit to the 
farmers in the way of cheapening their 
light and fuel bills. 

Despite this, though, it is charged that 
the Standard Oil interests are back of a 
fight which is to be made in the senate 
against the passage of the bill. Tariff- 
reducing amendments are being prepared, 
and by the time the measure is reported 
out of the finance committee its friends 
predict it will be so loaded down as to 
arouse debate approaching in volume. the 
discussions on the railroad rate bill. This 
would have the effect of. killing the bill 
at this session, 

Opponents of the measure have been 
under the impression that. Senator Lodge, 
chairman of the Philippines committee, 
would offer the Philippine tariff bill as 
an amendment to the alcohol bill. Their 
hopes have been dashed, however, for 
Senator Lodge has come out in a strong 
statement in which he denies the report. 
He has also denied the report that he is 
opposed to the alcohol bill. 


GLIDDEN COMING HOME 

Chicago, April 29—Charles J. Glidden 
expects to be in New York about June 22 
in order that he may take part in the 
American Automobile Association’s tour 
for the Glidden trophy. After that he 
will stay in this country for the summer, 
returning to the other side in October in 
order that he may resume his tour of the 
world, which he figures will take until 
1911 to complete. It is Glidden’s ambi- 
tion to drive an automobile 50,000 miles 
in fifty different countries. His last let- 
ter, written to Motor Age from Saigon, 
Cochin China, under date of March 24, 
announces his mileage up to that time to 
be 32,000 miles in thirty-two countries. 
His last work was across Cochin China. 
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TLANTIC CITY, N. 

J., April 28—The 
beach meet which 
came to an end yes- 
terday afternoon 
ean properly’ be 
said to have mark- 
ed the opening of 
the American rac- 
ing season of 1906. Ormond, although a 
January production and really in this cate- 
gory, is generally regarded as the fag-end 
of ’05, while the contests at Jacksonville 
are generally looked upon as mere pre- 
liminaries—really a club meet, for none 
of the stars competed. The Atlantic City 
affair was most enjoyable, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the weather was far 
from balmy and the beach not in the best 
of shape. The attendance was such, how- 
ever, that the club is already planning an- 
other meet in July, at which time it is 
hoped there will be something doing in 
the record line. 

Walter Christie undoubtedly was the 
star of the meet. His car proved its speed 
not only in the flying mile, in which it 
notched 35% seconds yesterday, but. also 
in the standing mile on Wednesday, when 
the watches showed 50 seconds flat. 

In all twenty-one events were run off, 
the winners being as follows: Steam rec- 
ord trials, H. E. Rogers, 18-horsepower 
Stanley; John H. Lyons cup, P. F. Rockett, 
30-horsepower Stoddard-Dayton; stamding 
start, gasoline cars, Walter Christie, 110- 
horsepower Christie; gasoline touring cars, 
$4,000 or less, Charles Soules, 35-horse- 
power Pope-Toledo; stripped touring cars, 
50 horsepower or less, M. Roberts, 50-horse- 
power Thomas; four-cylinder price handi- 
cap, F. S. Walton, 50-horsepower Stoddard- 
Dayton; middleweight gasoline record 
trials, Charles Fleming, 10-horsepower Max- 
well; middleweight gasoline, R. L. Lock- 
wood, 32-horsepower Reo; two-cylinder 





price handicap, H. J. Koehler, 22-horse- 
power Buick; heavyweight gasoline, Wal- 
ter Christie, 110-horsepower Christie; tour- 
ing cars, 50 horsepower or less, J. E. Bris- 
tol, 40-45-horsepower Pierce; gasoline run- 
abouts, H. J. Koehler, 22-horsepower Buick; 
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high gear test, J. N. Wilkins, Jr., 20-horse- 
power Winton; heavyweight gasoline rec- 
ord trials, Walter Christie, 110-horsepower 
Christie; chauffeurs’ handicap, E. C. John- 
son, 18-horsepower White steamer; free- 
for-all, Guy Vaughan, 80-horsepower Dar- 
racq; gasoline touring cars, $3,000 or less, 
P. F. Rockett, 30-horsepower Stoddard- 
Dayton; foreign cars, 50 horsepower or 
less, H. N. Harding, 30-35-horsepower En- 
glish Daimler; handicap, A. S. Robinson, 
50-horsepower Thomas Flyer. 


EXCITING ON THURSDAY 


Atlantic City, N. J., April 26—Fans who 
have followed the entire circuit of big 
meets since the racing game was started 
in this land of ours declared with unanim- 
ity and enthusiasm that never had they 
seen a snappier afternoon’s sport nor a 
better all-around series of warmly con- 
tested speed scraps than resulted from 
the second day’s racing of this most suc- 
cessful beach meet. 

That there should have been so much 
enthusiasm over the variety of speed 
handed out was a spontaneous recognition 
of the character of the sport itself and a 
high compliment to the prompt, hustling 
way in which the races were run off; for 
the weather conditions, so far as the com- 
fort of the spectators went, were most 
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CHRISTIE’S CAR WHICH DID THE MILE IN 3851-5 SECONDS 


trying. One was reminded of Ormond 
at its worst in the cold, marrow-searching 
gale that swept up the beach from the 
south and of beautiful Ormond at its best 
in the bright sunshine that made the 
foamy breakers glisten in their whiteness 
and set the ocean’s white caps sparkling 
with diamond sprays. 

The chilly afternoon had cut down the 
grand stand colony one-half, but long be- 
fore the end of the program half of them 
had seurried back to the shelter of sun- 
parlors and the thawing out recesses of 
open fireplaces. These tenderfeet missed 
the best part of the racing, which came 
toward the end of the card. 

The heats and finals of the heavy- 
weight contest for the big gasoline racing 
ears would have well rewarded the refu- 
gees for their pluck in facing a freeze- 
out had they remained to see them. Such 
a struggle as Christie, with his remodeled 
direct-drive 110, and Guy Vaughan, in the 
Vanderbilt and Havana cup-winning Dar- 
‘racq, put up in their heat and the fina} 
of the heavyweight race was worth in it- 
self a journey from the lakes to the At- 
lantic to witness. Nor was the scrap be- 
tween the two Thomases and the Napier 
in their heat so far behind it as a thriller. 

Of greater importance, perhaps, in the 
eyes of the fraternity, however, than the 

















struggle among the big racing machines 
was the race for touring cars of 50 horse- 
power or less, fully equipped and carry- 
ing five passengers, in which were repre- 
sented most of the leading American high- 
powered makes, with a Mercedes, a Dar- 
racq and an English Daimler also nom- 
inated. So many appeared in the paddock 
for the starter’s call that it was neces- 
sary to divide them into three heats of an 
average of six cars each. The 30-35-horse- 
power English Daimler, piloted by H. N. 
Harding, ran away with the first heat in 
impressive style. It was a disappointment 
that no time was taken, for the Britisher 
was without doubt burning up the beach. 
Its nearest pursuer, which finished second 
in the final, was beaten over 100 yards. 
Two 40-45 Pierce ears, piloted respectively 
and in order by Archie Hughes and J. E. 
Bristol, ran one-two in the second heat in 
1 minute 7% seconds. A 50-horsepower 
Thomas, with E. R. Kelly at the wheel, 
captured the third heat in 1 minute 31 
seconds, closely pursued by Stewart Elliot 
in a 35-horsepower Pope-Toledo. In all 
the heats, save the first, the cars were 
bunched, not more than 50 yards separat- 
ing the first from the fourth car. 

Bristol, in a Pierce, captured the final 
in 1 minute 7% seconds, closely pursued 
by W. C. Thomas in a namesake car, with 
Archie Hughes third with his Pierce, and 
Harding and the Daimler at his heels. 

A protest on behalf of the English 
Daimler followed. Harding claimed he 
was told by the starter that being on the 
pole, all the cars must take their pace 
across the line from him; further, that 
the starter did not drop his flag until his 
car had passed him, and that he accord- 
ingly hung back and got moving again 
too late to win. Referee Morrell reserved 
his decision and in the evening he, Wag, 
George Dupuy, Al Reeves, J. E. Demar 
and Downing chewed the rag over the 
dispute for an hour. Wag insisted that 
Harding got away all right and lost by 
trying to come around on the outside in- 
stead of keeping his course. The protest 
was not allowed on the ground that the 
start was entirely in the hands of the 
starter, who must necessarily be the sole 
arbiter of its status as a fair or false 
start. 

The 10-horsepower Maxwell, driven by 
W. P. Davis in the middleweight time 
trials, by way of experiment employed 
alcohol, and did the mile in 1 minute 36% 
seconds. Summary, all events at 1 mile: 


Middleweight gasoline record trials—Charles 
Fleming, 10-horsepower Maxwell, 1:29 2-5; W. 
P. Davis, 10-horsepower Maxwell, 1:36 3-5; 
Mrs. J. N. Cuneo, 10-horsepower Maxwell, 
1:25 3-5; Mrs. H. E. Rogers, 10-horsepower 
Maxwell, 1:31. Mrs. Cuneo won. 

Middleweight gasoline—Won by R. L. Lock- 
wood, 32-Horsepower Reo Bird; time, 1:00 2-5; 
Mrs. J. N. Cuneo, 10-horsepower Maxwell, sec- 
wd Charles Fleming, 10-horsepower Maxwell, 

ird. 

Price handicap for two cylinder touring cars, 
regular equipment, carrying five passengers, 
with $1,250 car at scratch and others allowed 
1 second for each $50 less—Won by H. J. Koeh- 
ler, 22-horsepower Buick, 5 seconds; time, 
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2:06 1-5; W. Haupt, 22-horsepower Buick, 5 
seconds, second; Archie Hughes, 10-horsepower 
Cadillac, 11 seconds, third. 

Heavyweight gasoline, first heat—Won by 
Montague Roberts, 60-horsepower Thomas; 
time, :56; W. H. Hilliard, 80-horsepower Na- 
pier, second; A. S. Robinson, 50-horsepower 
Thomas Flyer, third. 

Second heat—Won by Walter Christie, 110- 
horsepower Christie; time :46 4-5; Guy 
Vaughan, 80-horsepower Darracq, second. 

Final heat—Won by Christie; time, :46 4-5; 
Vaughan, second. 

Touring cars of 50 horsepower or less, fully 
equipped, carrying five passengers, first heat— 
Won by HM. N. Harding, 30-35-horsepower Eng- 
lish Daimler; no time taken; W. C. Thomas, 
50-horsepower Thomas Flyer, second ; Montague 
Roberts, 50-horsepower Thomas Flyer, third. 

Second heat—Won by Archie Hughes, 40-45- 
horsepower Pierce; time, 1:07 2-5; J..E. Bris- 
tol, 40-45-horsepower Pierce, second; Charles 
Soules, 35-horsepower Pope-Toledo, third. 

Third heat—Won by E. R. Kelly, 50-horse- 
power Thomas Flyer; time, 1:13; Stewart BIl- 
liot, 35-horsepower Pope-Toledo, second; H. J. 
Koehler, 22-horsepower Buick, third. 

Final heat—Won by Bristol; time, 1:07 2-5; 
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within recognized rules of construction and 
weight limitation. Christie’s success is 
taken by him to mean a vindication of the 
principle he has so long fought for. He 
has always maintained that front drive is 
the proper idea and to back up his state- 
ment points to the fact that a locomotive 
is never hooked on the end of a train and 
called on to push the load, his claim being 
that traction is secured at the right point 
when the front drive idea is employed. 
Since his great drive Christie has been the: 
lion of the hour. 

This mile in 35 1-5 seconds is the fastest 
ever scored by any car in the world out- 
side of Ormond beach. It is the best per- 
formance ever scored by an out and out 
American-built gasoline car manned by 
an American driver. It stands fifth in the 
list of the world’s fastest miles, fourth 








CROWDS MASSED ALONG THE BEACH 


Thomas, second ; time, 1:08 2-5; Hughes, third. 

Gasoline runabouts selling at $1,000 or less, 
fully equipped, carrying two passengers—Won 
by H. J. Koehler, 22-horsepower Buick; time, 
1:15 3-5; W. Haupt, 22-horsepower Buick, sec- 
ond; Charles Fleming, 10-horsepower Maxwell, 
third. 

High gear test, quarter mile, for slow going 
on high speed, regular equipment, carrying the 
driver and an official—Won by J. N. Wilkins, 
Jr., 20-horsepower Winton. Two other con- 
testants started, but were disqualified for stop- 
ping. 


CHRISTIE’S FAST MILE 


Atlantic City, N. J., April 27—A mile 
in 351-5 seconds! This was the crowning 
performance of the get-away day of the 
meet. It came to the astonished spectators 
and the amazed race-following fans like a 
thunderbolt from a clear sky. It was made 
close to the wind-up of the heavy-weight 
gasoline trials by Walter Christie, in his 
110-horsepower direct drive Christie racer 
—well earned reward for over 2 years of pa- 
tient, plucky, persistent perseverance by 
the New York inventor in an effort to pro- 
duce the fastest American gasoline sprinter 


on the roll of performances by cars rec- 
ognized as legitimate under international 
rules and third under A. A. A, rules. 

Last January, at Ormond, F. H. Mar- 
riott drove the Stanley steam racer a mile 
in 281-5 seconds and Chevrolet piloted 
the eight-cylinder Darracq a mile in 30 3-5 
seconds. Though the last named car was 
within the weight limit it is admitted that 
it was not fitted with a differential as 
recognized by A. A. A. rules. At the 
Ormond meet of 1905 Arthur Macdonald 
drove a six-cylinder Napier a mile in 341-5 
seconds and Henry L. Bowden piloted his 
eight-cylinder Mercedes a mile in 324-5 
seconds. The last named car was an over- 
weight machine made up of two Mercedes 
engines coupled and set on an American- 
made frame. ; 

Just what the equivalent of Christie’s 
Atlantic City mile would be on Ormond 
beach is, of course, a mere matter of con- 
jecture, but the consensus of opinion was 
that it meant pretty close to the 2-mile-a- 
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minute mark. Anyhow, it was unanimous- 
ly recognized that Walter Christie had 
produced by all odds the fastest gasoline 
sprinter yet built in this country, and it 
was generally prophesied that he would be 
a most formidable bidder for the sprinting 
championship at Ormond next winter, if 
he had not already evolved a faster car 
than the great eight-cylinder Darracq. The 
Atlantic City beach is admittedly seconds 
slower than Ormond’s. It did not seem 
to be even at its best today, for there are 
a couple of soft spots in it and it rolled 
pretty much all the way from start to fin- 
ish. The wind was light from the south 
behind the cars. 

The story of Christie’s stubborn struggle 
to produce a world beater is an interesting 
tale of American pluck 
and steady perseverance. 
He first appeared at Or- | 
mond with a direct- | 
drive car, if the writ- 
er’s memory be not at 
fault, at the meet of 
1904. The radical orig- 
inality of the car at- 
tracted much attention, 
but though it displayed 
fairly good going it 
scored no time worth re- 
cording. The following 
year Christie again 
showed up with his di- 
rect-drive car, which 
had been made over. 
This time people sat up 
and took notice of -it; 
for it made a mile in 39 
seconds, officially timed. 
More tinkering and 
Christie was back on the 
beach with it in the 
spring. It scored 38% 
seconds this time with 
unofficial timing. Then 
Christie brought it to 
Atlantic City for last 
summer’s meet. This 
time the watches showed 
38 seconds, which was a 
tie of the beach record 
made at the same meet 
by Campbell with the 
80-horsepower Darracq, 
the one entered by C. A. Schroeder at the 
present tournament, 

Last autumn Christie entered the car for 
the American trials for the Vanderbilt cup. 
It failed to qualify, but was put on the 
team by the commission. Its unlucky col- 
lision with Lancia during the race put it 
out of the running. Of course Christie 
showed up with it at Ormond again last 
winter. It met with a series of mishaps, 
including the loss of a wheel while going 
at high speed, and did nothing. Before the 
present meeting Christie installed a new 
and more elaborate waterjacketing system 
and the car made good. If the experience 
of the past counts for anything, Christie 
will make it over again before the Vander- 
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bilt trials and is sure to think of more 
wrinkles to add to make his pet move 
faster at Ormond next winter. 

There were other cars to do well in the 
time trials. That grand old three-time cup 
winner, the 80-horsepower Darracq, with 
which Hemery won the Ardennes circuit 
and the Vanderbilt and Demogeot the Ha- 
vana cup, showed a mile in 39 seconds, 
piloted by Guy Vaughan. Last year’s 80- 
horsepower Darracq Atlantic City beach 
record holder, driven today by William 
Wallace, Jr., put up 392-5 seconds. The 
six-cylinder Thomas, of eliminating trial 
fame, with Montague Roberts at the wheel, 
made 513-5 seconds, and a stripped 50- 
horsepower Thomas Flyer, driven by A. 5S. 
Robinson, 57 seconds. The time trials 





PRESS STAND AT ATLANTIC CITY 


wound up with a notable run by a fully 
equipped 30-35-horsepower English Daim- 
ler, which, piloted by H. N. Harding, 
scored 55 4-5 seconds for the mile. 

Satisfied with the laurels he had gained 
through his record trial, Christie stayed 
out of the free-for-all. This race was for 
the $500 Atlantic City cup. Under its 
conditions the race was best two in three 
heats and the cup must be won twice to 
become the property of the winner. The 
two Darracgs and the Stanley steamer had 
a close struggle for the trophy, each win- 
ning a heat. In the final the grand old 
Darracq cup winner was victorious, with 
the Schroeder Darracq second. Nearing 
the line the bonnet of the Stanley 





blew back and cut Rogers’ face, but dic 
not seriously injure him, though, of course, 
it put him out of the contest. Summary. 
all events being at 1 mile: 


Record trials for heavyweight gasoline cars 
—Walter Christie, 110-horsepower Christie, 
7335 1-5; Guy Vaughan, 80-horsepower Dar- 
racq, :39; William Wallace, Jr., 80-horsepower 
Darracq, :39 3-5; Montague Roberts, 60-horse- 
power Thomas, :51 3-5; H. N. Harding, 30-35- 
horsepower English Daimler, :55 1-5; A. S. 
Robinson, 50-horsepower Thomas Flyer, :57. 

Chauffeurs’ handicap, first heat—Won by W. 
Cc. Muller, 50-horsepower Thomas, 25 seconds: 
time, 1:26; Montague Roberts, 60-horsepower 
Thomas, 15 seconds, second; H. N. Harding, 
80-35-horsepower English Daimler, 20 seconds, 
third. 

Second heat—Won by E. C. Johnson, 18- 
horsepower White steamer, 40 seconds; time, 
1:22 4-5; Albert Kane, 35-horsepower Pope- 
Toledo, 40 seconds, second; H. BW. Rogers, 18- 
horsepower Stanley steamer, third. 

Final heat—Won by Johnson; time, 1:25; 
Roberts, second; Kane, 
third; Harding, fourth; 
Muller, fifth. 

Free-for-all, best two in 
three heats, first heat— 
Won by H. EB. Rogers, 18- 
horsepower Stanley steam- 
er: time, :49 1-5; Guy 
Vaughan, 80-horsepower 
Daracg, second; William 
Wallace, Jr., 80-horsepow- 
er Darracq, third; Mon- 
tague Roberts, 60-horse- 
power Thomas, fourth; E. 


R. Kelly, 50-horsepower 
Thomas, fifth. 

Second heat—Won by 
Wallace; time, 53 2-5; 
Roberts, second; Kelly, 
third. 

Third heat—Won by 
Vaughan ; time, 147; 
Rogers, second; Wallace, 
third. 

Fourth heat—Won by 
Vaughan; time, :47 4-5; 
Wallace, second; Rogers, 
third. 


Gasoline touring cars, 
selling at $3,000 or less, 
with full equipment, car- 
rying five passengers— 
Won by P. F. Rockett, 30- 
horsepower Stoddard-Day- 
ton; time, 1:22 1-5; H. P. 
Bellew, 24-horsepower Co- 
lumbia, second; F. 8. Wal- 
ton, 30-horsepower Stod- 
dard-Dayton, third. 

Foreign cars of 50 
horsepower or less with 
regular equipment, carry- 
ing five passengers—Won 
by H. N. Harding, 30-35- 
horsepower English Daim- 
ler; time, 1:14 4-5; Wal- 
ter E. Edge, 20-30-horse- 
power Darracg, second. 

Handicap for cars that 
had made a mile in a min- 
ute or less at the meet— 
Won by A. 8. Robinson, 
50-horsepower Thomas Flyer, 5 seconds; time, 
1:18 1-5; Montague Roberts, 60-horsepower 
Thomas, scratch, second; time, 1:13 2-5. 

The success of the meet through efficient 
management, a cleverly conceived pro- 
gram and very general all-around compe- 
tition in the stock car events by makers, 
dealers and owners would seem to have 
established beach racing and especially 
contests of regularly equipped, passenger- 
carrying stock cars as a feature of tlie 
sport in this ‘country. 

There will probably be another meet at 
Atlantic City in August, and Cape May is 
only awaiting the completion of its new 
hotel before announcing its beach tourna- 
ments. There are also other beaches avail- 


able on the New England coast. 














The legislature of the state of New 
York has recently passed a bill—house file 
No. 628, N. Y., 1906—enabling automobil- 
ists who are arrested for exceeding the 
speed limit, etc., to give a surety company 
bond, if the surety company be organized 
under the laws of the state of New York. 
It is understood the bill was fathered by 
the officers of the Automobile Club of 
America and the National Surety Co. of 
New York, the latter having prepared 
powers of attorney to be issued to the 
members of the Automobile Club of Amer- 
ica so the member can sign his own bond 
as surety. Books are to be issued this 
week each of which will contain five 
bonds. Each bond will bear the signature 
of the person to whom it is issued. When 
the holder of one of these books is ar- 
rested he may sign his name as the prin- 
cipal and then the name of the surety 
company, thus making himself a duly ap- 
pointed attorney of the company. Each 
bond will be good for any sum up to $500 
and will be operative for 1 year from 
date of issue. A fee of $20 a year will 
be charged for this service. 

The use of these bonds is to be re- 
stricted to members of the Automobile 
Club of America, though it is possible 
. that later other clubs may be included 
in the privilege. The holder of a bond, of 
course, may bail his friends or his chauf- 
feur, and it will no longer be necessary for 
him to offer cash bail or to leave his ma- 
chine for security when arrested himself. 
The bonds will be recognized in New 
York, New Jersey, Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and California. 


MOTORIST WRONG 

In the case of Brown vs. the Indiana 
Springs Co. the supreme court of Indiana 
holds that where the company’s automo- 
bile was driven at a speed of 20 miles an 
hour toward Brown on a narrow approach 
to a bridge, from whence he could not 
escape without proceeding forward to a 
cross street, and, though observing the 
frightened condition of his horse, and caus- 
ing the horse to run away and injure 
Brown, such conduct was an unwarrant- 
able use of the highway, rendering the 
co:npany liable for Brown’s injuries. 

‘<The law does not denounce motor car- 
ric.zes, as such, on the public ways,’’ says 
th> court. ‘‘For, so long as they are 
coustrueted and propelled in a manner con- 
sis‘ent with the use of highways, and are 
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calculated to subserve the public as a bene- 
ficial means of transportation, with. reason- 
able safety to travelers by ordinary modes, 
they have an equal right with other ve- 
hicles in common use to occupy the streets 
and roads. Because novel and unusual in 
appearance, and for that reason likely to 
frighten horses unaccustomed to see them, 
is no reason for prohibiting their use. It 
is improper to say that the driver of the 
horse has rights in the road superior to 
the driver of the automobile. Both have 


the right to use the easement, and each is . 


equally restricted in the exercise of his 
rights by the corresponding rights of the 
other.’’ 

The amount of care required by each 
user of the highway is to be estimated by 
the exigencies of the particular situation. 


WINS IN FRANCE 


The Touring Club de France has just 
won a legal battle of interest to automo- 
bilists. The owner of an automobile 
which was badly damaged as the result 
of running against the chain of a closed 
octroi station at Nimes, which was not 
sufficiently lighted, sued the city of Nimes 
but lost the case. The touring club, see- 
ing danger in the precedent, took up the 
fight on appeal, with the result that the 
higher court in Nimes reversed the deci- 
sion and gave damages to the owner of 
the automobile. 


NUTMEG MEASURE 


At a long, business-like session of the 
common council of New Haven, Conn., 
Councilman Partridge introduced an auto- 
mobile ordinance, which places new condi- 
tions upon the owners of machines in New 
Haven, and limits the speed to 6 miles in 1 
hour, reduced to 5 miles upon approaching 
a crossing or upon the immediate approach 
of any person or horse, The measure pro- 
vides that an application for registration 
shall be filed, giving the name and resi- 
dence of the owner, and that the applica- 
tion shall be verified upon oath. The sum 
of $12 shall be paid for the license. The 
director of public safety shall enforce the 
ordinance. A certificate shall be placed 
in a conspicuous place in the automobile, 
upon which shall appear the registered 
number, which shall also appear on the 
back of the automobile in prominent fig- 
ures. A light, visible 100 feet away, shall 
be carried on the front of the automobile, 
1 hour after sunset, and a red light shall 
be carried on the rear of the machine, The 
automobile shall be equipped with good 
and sufficient brakes, and a gong or other 
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alarm shall be sounded upon approaching 
a street crossing, and the operator shall 
stop when requested by the driver of any 
horse. In case a license is taken out after 
the beginning of the year, the license fee 
shall be in proportion, or, at the rate of $1 
per month, 

The penalty for the first offense shall be 
not less than $10 and not more than $25, 
and for the second offense not less than 
$25 and not more than $100. The ordi- 
nance was referred to committee. 


FIGHTING TAG LAW 


The superior court has been asked by 
the Chicago Automobile Dealers’ Associ- 
ation to enjoin the city from enforcing 
the ordinances passed in 1904 to regulate 
the speed of the automobiles and compel 
the owners to take out licenses and to 
display numbers on the machines. It is 
contended that the ordinances are unjust, 
unreasonable, and oppressive, and that 
they are class legislation, because they ex- 
empt owners and users of other kinds of 
vehicles. The complainants are Orlando 
F. Weber, Joseph F. Gunther, James 
Levy, Ralph Temple, Henry Paulman, 
Walter L. Githens, Frederick J. Pardee, 
Charles A, Coey, John W. Hayden, Frank 
P. Illsley, Arthur G. Bennett, Thomas Hay 
and Webb Jay. Shortly after the ordi- 
nances were passed court litigation was 
begun, but the city ultimately won. The 
bill for injunction was filed by Attorney 
William A. Jennings, 


PECULIAR CASE 


The Holcomb Automobile Co., of New 
Haven, Conn., has brought suit for $1,000 
damages against the Connecticut Railway 
& Lighting Co., which operates the trolley 
line at Cheshire. The suit is a peculiar 
one and alleges negligence against the 
trolley company. The automobile company 
asserts that one of its cars broke down on 
the trolley tracks in Cheshire and a car 
came along and struck it. The driver of 
the automobile says that he gave the 
motorman a fair warning and the accident 
could have been averted. The company 
asserts that the automobile was badly dam- 
aged. The suit will be tried in Bridge- 
port, where an attachment has been filed 
in the office of the railroad company by 
the automobile company. 


MEANS BUSINESS 

Director of Public Safety Frank Ridge- 
way, of Pittsburg, has gone after his 
heads of departments with a pitchfork, 
and will start a red-hot crusade against 
all automobilists who have not taken out 
the city license as well as those who ex- 
ceed the speed limit of 6 miles an hour 
downtown and 8 miles an hour in the sub- 
urbs. Persons who are careless about pro- 
viding lamps and carrying license tags 
will also be jerked up. Pittsburg is find- 
ing that Ridgeway means business, for 
recently he caused the arrest of the daugh- 
ter of T. N. Barnsdall, the multi-million- 
aire oil operator, for a violation of the law. 
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AUTOMOBILE DEVELOPMENT 





First STROKE 


OR almost a year motordom has been 
slightly ruffled every month or so by 
the announcement that this or that large 
automobile builder has been experimenting 
with two-cycle motors, but with one excep- 
tion these reports have been false alarms. 
The Olds Motor Works, Lansing, Mich., 
alone has made good by bringing out a 
20-24-horsepower car styled model L and 
generally known as the double-action Olds, 
a cognomen bestowed upon it owing to its 
motor giving double the number of explo- 
sive strokes produced in a four-cycle motor 
of the same number of cylinders and oper- 
ating at the same speed. Viewed exter- 
nally, this-car differs only slightly from 
the new four-cylinder, four-cycle Olds, 
model S, having a capacity for five pas- 
sengers, regular touring car lines and trans- 
mitting parts in most cases practically du- 
plicates of those used in the S model. 
To readers of Motor Age who are not 
perfectly familiar with two-cycle gaso- 


line motors, it is timely to remark 
that this type of motor has an ex- 
plosion in each cylinder for each 


revolution of the crankshaft, while four- 


cycle motors give only an explosion in. 


each cylinder for every other revolution of 





The Doustr:Action Orns 


the crankshaft. Consequently a two-cylin- 

‘ der two-cycle motor when running at 1,000 
revolutions per minute gives as many ex- 
plosions, or useful strokes, as a four-cylin- 
der, four-cycle motor operating at the same 
speed. This ratio of rating is borne out 
by the Olds concern: The two-cylinder, 
two-cycle car with 5-inch bore and 5-inch 
stroke is rated at 20-24-horsepower and the 
four-cylinder, four-cycle machine with 414- 
inch bore and 4%4-inch stroke is rated at 
26-28-horsepower. This rating does not 
give the two-cycle engine quite double that 
cylinder for cylinder with the four-cycle 
type, because the two-cycle is in an experi- 
mental state as compared with the fairly 
well developed four-cycle type. 

From the diagram drawings of the motor 
section shown at either side of the car 
illustration at the top of this page, the 
reader can grasp the action of one cylin- 
der in a two-cycle machine, remembering 
at the same time that these drawings are 
not made from working sections of the 
Olds cylinders but are purely to show the 
cycle of operation in each cylinder. _ The 





OLDps Two-CycLE-Motor CYLINDERS 


EXHAUST SIDE 





~ SECOND STROKE 


arrows where shown indicate gases and the 
direction in which they travel. At the left 
is shown the piston at the commencement 
of the first stroke, the arrow in the crank- 
case indicating the direction of crankshaft 
revolution. The cylinder has three ports 
or openings in the walls, these openings 
taking the place of valves. They are cov- 
ered and uncovered by the piston as it 
rises and descends, their location being de- 
termined according to the ideas of the de- 
signer. On the left are two openings mid- 
way of the cylinder height. The upper 
opening is the exhaust and that below it 
is the inlet port through which the gases 
come from the carburetor and enter the 
crankease. On the right side is a vertical 
channel in the side of the cylinder through 
which the gases rise from the crankcase 
and enter the combustion chamber above 
the piston. In the diagram of the first 
stroke the piston is at the bottom of the 
cylinder and both the intake and exhaust 
ports are open, gases passing out of the 
erankease through the inlet opening and 
the exhaust passing out of the combustion 
chamber as the good mixture enters. 

As the piston starts on its upward stroke 
it immediately closes the exhaust port 
on the left side and the intake on the 
right. Rising it compresses the mixture 
the same as in a four-cycle cylinder. As 
the piston rises it uncovers the lower port 
at the left and its suction draws gases 
from the carburetor into the crankcase, fill- 
ing the entire case and all of the cylinder 
below the piston. When the piston reaches 
the top of the compression stroke, as 
shown in the illustration at the right, the 
spark takes place and the piston descends 
on the explosion stroke. Before the bot- 
tom of the stroke is reached the exhaust 
port.at the left is uncovered and the gases 
rush out, partly, owing to the downward 
force of the explosion and also due to the 
intake port at the right being un¢overed 
and the fresh mixture from the crankcase 
entering. This mixture in the crankcase is 
compressed with the down stroke of the 














piston, The pressure brought up to 8 or 
9 pounds per square inch is sufficient to 
force it up the bypass channel at the right 
and into the top part of the cylinder. En- 
tering the cylinder, it is deflected towards 
the top of the combustion chamber, as in- 
dicated by the arrows, by a deflecting plate 
on the head of the piston at the right. 
These gases consequently are directed 
around the cylinder walls, thereby aiding 
in expelling all of the burnt gases. There is 
of course a certain mixing of the inrushing 
mixture and the exiting exhaust which 
cannot be avoided. Thus is this cycle of 
operations completed in every revolution 
of the crankshaft, the piston compressing 
on the up stroke and drawing mixture into 
the crankcase—two operations—and on the 
down stroke imparting impetus to the 
crankshaft, forcing mixture out of the 
crankease into the combustion chamber and 
exhausting—three operations. 

Of the several two-cycle problems para- 
mount, all have been carefully experiment- 
ed with by the Olds concern. Designers 
have aimed at getting as high compression 
as péssible inthe crankease so that on the 
down stroke of the piston the pressure will 
be sufficiently high to insure a fast rush of 
gas or mixture to the cylinder and so get a 
full charge. At first the Olds people ac- 
complished as high as 12 pounds compres- 
sion by partly filling the space in the 
hollow of the piston. This of course in- 
creased the piston weight considerably and 
increase of piston weight is not desirable 
in fast running motors, as it means so 
much extra weight to be stopped and 
started 2,000 times each minute, if the 
crankshaft is running at 1,000 revolutions 
per minute. This increased weight results 
in pounding. In its present design the pis- 
tons have been left open as in any four- 
cycle motor and the crankcase compression 
reduced to between 8 and 9 pounds, which 
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OLDS MoTOR SHOWING LARGE WEIGHTS ON CRANKSHAFT 


has proven sufficient to give a full charge ~ 


at the varying crankshaft speeds. This 
compression is gained, however, by filling 
the crankcase well up with counter weights 
attached to the crankshaft. These weights 
being of cast iron and being very large 
leave but little open space other than that 
required by the lower ends of the connect- 
ing rods and the throws on the crankshaft. 
These weights further act by balancing 
the shaft, the two throws of which aré at 
180 degrees to each other. Using the crank- 
case as a reservoir for storing the gases 
before they pass to the cylinders necessi- 
tates the making of the case in two gas- 
tight parts, one for each cylinder. To do 
this a central partition is needed, and gas- 
kets are called into use on the crankshaft, 
prohibiting the gases escaping around the 
bearings of the shaft. Viewed with refer- 
ence to the four-cycle motor, many points 
of simplicity call for notice. But three 


moving parts are needed—a revolving 
crankshaft, reciprocating piston and con- 
necting rods. Valves, camshafts, cams, 
pushrods, and the gears needed for the 
camshaft are discarded, the motor exter- 
nally viewed being a crankcase, cylinders 
and inlet and exhaust pipes. 

In the illustration showing the inlet and 
exhaust sides of the cylinders is the inlet 
opening A to which the carbureter is at- 
tached and through which opening the 
gases enter the cylinders below the pistons 
and pass into the crankcase. This opening 
is a triangular piece fitting in the angle 
between the two cylinders. It shows in 
the vertical end section of oné cylinder, 
marked Al. On this side of the cylinder 
is a pair of plates B forming the outside 
of the bypass channel by which the mix- 
ture passes from the crankcase to the cyl- 
inders above the piston. In the end cyl- 
inder section one of these plates appears 
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VERTICAL SIDE AND END SECTIONS OF OLDS TWO-CYCLE TWO-CYLINDER MOTOR 
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at Bl and within it is a sloping plate B2 
which aids in directing the gases into the 
combustion chamber, the entire passage B5 
through which the gases pass from the 
crankcase being visible. 

In early efforts in this motor the Olds 
people placed a slanting gauze partition 
in this channel with the hope of avoiding 
any crankcase explosion, the gauze being 
in every respect the same as a Davy or 
miner’s safety lamp. This, however, has 
recently been discarded. The horizontal 
section of the motor gives still another 
view of this bypass channel B5 and in ad- 
dition shows the two openings B in the 
cylinder wall through which the gases pass 
into the cylinder and also the bridge B3 
separating these channels. The bridge is 
used to keep the piston rings in position 
as a continuous opening of circumferential 
length of the two openings B would per- 
mit of the rings slightly expanding into 
them as the piston reciprocates. Early 
-designers of two-cycle motors made these 
inlet ports smaller than at the present and 
avoided the bridge. The height of these 
inlet ports is not shown in any of the illus- 
trations. 

Looking next at the exhaust side of the 
two cylinders one sees the two oblong 
openings C in the sides of the cylinder to 
which the exhaust pipes are secured. At 
the opening in the right cylinder are seen 
the two ports into the cylinders, as in the 
inlet ports, and also the central vertical 
bridge separating these. In the plan sec- 
tion the exhaust piping is marked Cl, the 
two inlet ports out of the cylinder C2, and 
the separating bridge C3. These ports are, 
as shown in this illustration, considerably 
larger in circumferential measurement than 
the inlets and their height is slightly 
greater. They are located nearly the same 
distance from the top of the stroke as 
the inlet ports. 

With normal running under load the 
crankshaft turns 1,200 revolutions per min- 
ute and the compression is from 60 to 90 
pounds immediately before the explosion. 
The deflecting plate D on the top of the 
piston is carried close to the inlet side to 


insure the inrushing mixture being directed 
towards the cylinder head rather than 
crossing the cylinder space and passing out 
through the exhaust port. 

A carbureter used on a two-cycle motor 
of this style is considerably different from 
that fitted to a four-cycle engine. The 
Olds firm uses an adaptation of the Cush- 
man carbureter. It is of the separate float 
chamber type and attracts attention be- 
cause of the larger air passages everywhere 
used, there not being one case where the 
passage of the air is restricted to a small 
pipe. Even the spraying nozzle is but 
the ending of a small diameter tubing 
in the center of the large diameter, vertical 
mixing passage. Air enters the bottom of 
this passage and is controlled by a throttle 
before it reaches the nozzle. This same 
throttle has an upward drum extension 
controlling the passage of mixture to the 
motor. Both air control and mixture con- 
trol work together, but the air throttle can 
be adjusted to open more or less according 
to the throttle opening. In addition there 
is a spring controlled auxiliary air valve 
in the side of the mixing chamber. This 
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‘tion. 


PLAN SECTION OF OLDS TWO-CYCLE MOTOR AND END SECTION SHOWING PUMP AND COMMUTATOR LOCATION 
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valve is simply a swinging trap door and 
is normally held shut by a spring. It 
comes into use on high crankshaft speeds 
when the main air passage does not supply 
sufficient air, or may come into operation 
on low motor speeds when the air valve 
is almost closed. Should more gasoline 
flow from the nozzle than is taken up by 
the air it is free to drop through the air 
passage out of the carbureter. Control of 
the throttle is from a lever below the 
steering wheel. It has been found by act- 
ually running that this type of carbureter 
gives good results on a two-cycle motor, 
affording a fairly uniform mixture under 
such varying conditions as slow running 
with heavy load and fast speeding with 
light load. It is carried close to the cyl- 
inders. © 

Cooling a two-cylinder motor requires 
considerably more water and air circula- 
tion than a four-cycle engine, because the 
explosions take place twice as often and 
there is double the heat generated. This 
condition necessitates practically 60 per 
cent more cooling efficiency, which has in 
this car been attained by making the 
water spaces surrounding, the cylinder 
11-32 inch wide and extending 6% inches 
down from the top of the stroke. Water 
circulation, maintained by a gear pump F 
on the left front of the motor, enters each 
water jacket immediately below the ex- 
haust ports and leaves from the head cap 
E2. The disposition of the pump and com- 
mutator is novel, They are driven off the 
forward end of the crankshaft, the pump 
by a horizontal shaft Fl extending to the 
right and the commutator by a similar 
shaft G rising obliquely to the left. Both 
shafts are driven by bevel gears, enclosed 
in a suitable housing. The short motor, 
two cylinders, makes this disposition of 
these two accessories specially suitable 
and places them in a most accessible posi- 
A radiator of flat vertical tubes, 
aided by a belt-driven fan supported on a 
bracket H from the forward cylinder, are 
the two active cooling agents. 

Explosions each revolution of the crank- 
shaft calls for additional lubrication as 














well as cooling. ‘To do this oil is fed into 
opposite sides of each cylinder through 
duets K seen in the plan view of the motor. 
Connecting with these ducts are leads from 
a Hill lubricator. Similar leads supply 
lubricant to the three bearings of the 
crankshaft, these leads also being marked 
K, and shown in the side section of the 
two cylinders. Lower bearings in the con- 
necting rods are oiled by boring the crank- 
shaft, allowing oil from the three main 
bearings to pass by centrifugal force to the 
crank pins. The wrist pins are clamped 
to the connecting rods, giving them a bear- 
ing in both sides of the piston and facili- 
tating the oiling of them, the oil flowing 
into the bearings from the cylinder walls. 
In the crankcase is little room for an oil 
bath but sufficient oil is there to maintain 
a splash which aids in lubricating the 
lower portions of the cylinder walls. 

Ignition by jump spark is installed. 
Spark plugs are threaded into the openings 
M in the cylinderheads, giving them an 
angular location. The Herz commutator 
has been referred to. A support G on the 
cylinderheads carries the wires to the plugs. 
Spark control is from below the hand 
wheel. The motor is self-starting. By 
means of a button it is possible to short 
circuit the primary circuit on one point of 
the commutator and in that way get a half 
revolution of the crankshaft either forward 
or backward. Should it be backward the 
right spark in the next cylinder will be 
sufficient to counterbalance the back action 
and start the motor ahead. Dry cells fur- 
nish the current. 

Structurally examined, the motor is con- 
ventional. The aluminum crankcase car- 
ries the bearings in the upper half and 
takes its support through integral lateral 
arms. The bottom of the case is made as 
small as possible to reduce crankcase ca- 
pacity and is filled up internally in every 
possible corner. It also serves as an oil 
reservoir. Cylinders and pistons are of 
cast iron, the former machined down from 
the rough, ground to size and then 
smoothed to a finish by running the pis- 
tons-in them for several hours. On each 
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GODSCHALK SHOCK ABSORBER 


piston are four eccentric compression 
rings; wrist pins are hollow steel; the re- 
movable caps on the cylinder heads allow 
of ready inspection of the waterjackets. 


In the end elevation is shown how the cap- 


is retained by a hollow screw. The hollow 
screw carries a priming cap, the gasoline 
passage being through the screws. The 
crankshaft is a drop steel forging subjected 
to a special heat treatment, and is 
machined, ground to size and carefully bal- 
anced; phosphor bronze bearings carry the 
crankshaft and serve in the connecting 
rods and the connecting rods are drop forg- 
ings made in H section. 

Transmitting power to the live rear axle 
requires a cone clutch fitted with a spring 
device to insure slow and gradual engage- 
ment. Sliding gear transmission of the selec- 
tive type affords three speeds ahead, and a 
reverse and a jointed propellershaft con- 
necting with the three-to-one bevel gear 
reduction in the back axle. Gears in the 
transmission are made of a high carbon 
steel composition and are tempered and 
hardened in oil. One lever effects all 
changes in speed, operating in a double 
slot quadrant. Within the gearcase are 
two sliding units. That for the direct 
drive and second speed is on the rear half 
of the mainshaft, meshing with an internal 
gear for direct drive. The gearset is an 
aluminum casing split horizontally and 
supported on the subframe which carries 
the motor. In the top is a quickly-remov- 
able inspection cap through which al) of 
the gears can be seen. Plain bearings 
carry both shafts. They are lubricated 
by a splash system through pockets packed 
with waste and screens. In this way grit 
is excluded. Spicer dustproof universal 
joints are used in the propellershaft. On 
the car are three brakes. One on the 
transmissionshaft is pedal-applied and two 
others, expanding within steel drums on 
the back wheels, are for emergencies 
only. They are lever-applied and 
when in use the clutch is automatic- 
ally disengaged. The brake drums have a 
2-inch face, and the shoes are provided 
with metal or camelshair lining and nor- 
mally are held away from the drums by 
coil springs. 
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The running gear summed up is: Tubu- 
lar front axle uf 2-inch diameter and 5/16- 
inch wall; pressed steel channel frame 
pieces; subframe for motor and gearset; 
dustpan enclosing machinery beneath sub- 
frame; radiator supported on bracket on 
subframe; steering gear worm and nut 
mechanisms; Timken bearings throughout 
in the back axle; 30 by 314-inch wheels in 
front and rear; 102-inch wheel base; semi- 
elliptic springs in front and rear 36 and 48 
inches respectively, and standard steering 
knuckles. 


GODSCHALK SHOCK ABSORBER 


The Godschalk shock absorber, designed 
for attachment to automobiles to prevent 
extreme spring rebounding, follows that 
class of devices operating on the friction 
principle and in which the downward as 
well as upward action of the spring is im- 
peded. Attached to the side of the car 
frame is friction drum A of approximately 
4 inches outside diameter. Acting on the 
outside of this drum is a metal clamp 
B made with a pair of spring arms 
E so the clamp tends to _ spread 
away from the drum. The ends wf 
these arms are attached to each other 
by a set screw with nut and lock nut. 
On this screw is a small coil spring 
for allowing the arms to spread slightly 
when they slip on the drum. The other 
ends of the arms are united and connect 
through a universal joint action at C with 
a vertical strap that later unites through a 
universal joint D to a stran clamped be- 
neath the spring clips. The two universal 
joints C and D allow all possible freedom 
so side lurches of the body, which so often 
accompany a sudden depression or rebound 
of the springs, have no effect in lessening. 
the shock absorbing qualities of the device 
or in any way straining the parts of it. 
The absorbers go in sets of four—one for 
each spring. The style shown in the illus- 
tration is adapted to semi-elliptic springs, 
but those suitable for elliptic springs have 
provision for attachment to the upper half 
of the spring in a manner identical with 
that of attaching to the lower half in the 





























ALTEMUS IDEAL TIMER 
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SIDE AND END SECTIONS OF PITTSFIELD TIMER 


illustration. The use of the adjusting 
screw on the ends of the arms C close 
to the friction drum is for tightening the 
arms on the drum should a trip be taken 
over rough roads or should the diameter 
of the drum become lessened by continual 
service. 


FOR ALL KINDS OF MOTORS 

C. F. Fulmer makes the Fulmer commu- 
tator, designed for single, double or three 
or four-cylinder motors. The main metal 
easing contains the stipulated insulation 
ring A in which is inserted the four con- 
tact posts D and to which is also attached 
the cover part E, held in place by a set 
of four bolts. Advancing or retarding 
the spark is by the metal arm B, waich 
forms the back part of the casing and 
provides a bearing for the shaft K, on 
which is the rotating contact. This shaft 
is in most cases the camshaft of the en- 
gine. The revolving contact is a wedge- 
edged piece securely attached to the shaft 
K and it contacts with the similarly-shaped 
plunger within each of the four binding 
posts D. A small oil cup C furnishes 
lubricant for the bearing. : 


ALTEMUS IDEAL TIMER 

Cc. L. Altemus & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
have worked for several seasons on the 
manufacture of commutators, and the pres- 
ent style for this season, the Ideal, is 
made with the object of giving perfect 
contacts at high motor speeds. The 
supporting part of it is a solid steel back, 
with a projecting arm A for advancing 
or retarding the time of the spark. Se- 
cured to this back framework is a hard 
rubber insulating ring B, 3 inches in diam- 
eter. Within this ring is fitted a steel 
ring with oblong openings correspond- 
ing with the number of cylinders to be 
fired. There are four openings in the 
one illustrated.. Metal contact points 
are placed in these openings and insulated 
from the steel ring by fiber bushings. 


These contact points, the bushings and the 
steel ring form practically a continu- 
ous steel surface over which the roller 
contact D travels. The center core or 
spool E, secured to the shaft F, revolves 
within this metal ring, finding a bearing 
in it. Between the metal flanges of this 
spool is a steel arm H, pinned at the left 
end but free to revolve. In the outer end 
of this arm is the chrome steel roller D, 
which makes the contact. By means of 
the helical spring K, directly beneath this 
roll, the roller is kept in constant contact 
with the surface of the ring, insuring 
positive contact at all speeds. The entire 
core of the timer is packed with soft 
grease. 


PITTSFIELD COMMUTATOR 


In aplan and cross section of the 
Pittsfield commutator the leading features 
of the device are shown. Its maker, the 
Pittsfield Spark Coil Co., of Pittsfield, 
Mass., has introduced it generally among 
the motor car fraternity and the verdict 
of the users is that on high motor. speeds 
the device is very positive. The plan view 
shows the secondary or camshaft of the 
engine is at A carrying the cam. Sur- 
rounding this cam are four levers D, each 
pivoted at one end on a pin E in the cas- 
ing of the timer and carrying on the other 
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PACKARD CABLE TESTER 





end a roller which bears against the cam 
all of the time. One of the four terminals 
B can be seen with its nut and locknut 
for connecting the wires. At the inner 
end of the terminal is a plunger block C 
that normally is but a short distance from 
a metal block on the arms D and which 
contacts with these blocks when the cam 
raises that particular arm. A better view 
of the interior of the four binding posts 
is given in the cross section. Both nut and 
locknut are seen. The piece B terminates 
within the casing and between it and tie 
plunger C is a coil spring H tending to 
force the plunger C away from the part 
B. Consequently, as the arms D make 
contact with the different plungers C, the 
latter are slightly raised against the ten- 
sion of these coil springs. As soon as‘the 


- cam has passed and the arm falls the 


springs force the plunger out to a ready 
position for another contact. There is lit- 
tle chance of continued vibration in any 
of the plungers, as the action of the rollers 
on the arms D is such as to eliminate jar 
and give a steady movement without jerk. 
The casing K is held in place by a set of 
locknuts, one of which, L, is shown. All 
working parts in this timer are of steel. 


TO TEST CABLES 

In its aim at making a perfect high ten- 
sion cable for automobile engine wiring 
the Packard Electric Co., Warren, O., has 
brought out the Packard cable tester, 
which tests every foot of cable sold to a 
tension of 30,000 volts. The tester is 
after the design of N. A. Wolcott, super- 
intendent of the company. In the line 
diagram of the tester, A is the cable to 
be tested, D is a 4-volt storage battery, 
the terminals from which are connected 
with the switch E, from which the wind- 
ings connect with the primary windings of 
a coil K, the primary of which is marked 
F. The secondary winding of this coil 
is shown at H and across the wires from 
this winding is arranged the adjustable 
spark gap L. The coil is of sufficient 
strength to give a spark 3 inches in length 
across these terminals. The wires of the 
secondary are continued to the terminals 
B, which have metallic connections with 
the metal rings M and N, through which 
the cable A can slide. These pieces M 
and N are held by a spring action slight- 
ly against the exterior of the cable A. P 
is a third support for the cable. In test- 
ing a cable it is drawn rapidly through 
the ring supports M and N. The action 
of the tester is easily understood. With 
the switch E closed the coil K is brought 
into action and a spark commences bridg- 
ing the gap L. The cable is then drawn 
through the rings M and N, and should 
a break occur in it the sparking will 
cease across the gap L and the current 
will flow through the terminals B and the 
cable A and then, back to the coil. The 
tester can usually distinguish when any 
of the current passes in this way and that 
portion of the cable passing through the 
tester can be considered punctured. 
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SIMPLE DISTRIBUTOR 

Reading, Pa.—Editor Motor Age—There 
are a goodly number of two-cylinder mo- 
tors in use employing a single coil to spark 
both cylinders and permitting the spark to 
jump at both plugs each time. 
vides the strength of the spark and thus 
weakens the power of the motor, a fact 
which is now beginning to be thoroughly 
appreciated. Some users are fitting two 
coils, but later practice in multiple cylin- 
der engines is to fit a distributor. Most 
<listributors are complicated, rather costly, 
require room on the camshaft and are ob- 
jects of suspicion in many ways. The high 
tension spark is hard to control and in- 
sulate and any loss at some point in the 
line simply weakens the spark where it is 
needed. A very simple distributor can 
usually be applied to a two-cylinder en- 
gine. At any stove store, get a sheet of 


This di- . 


lutely touch the metal segment. If they 
drag a little no harm results and this com- 
pletely obliterates any gap. The segments 
must be long enough so that the shifting 
of the timer to advance the spark will 


find the segment ready to carry it.— 
Charles E. Duryea. 
VALVE SETTING 

York, Pa.—Editor Motor Age—Will 


you kindly inform me regarding the set- 
ting of valves on a four-cylinder motor 
4%-inch bore and 5-inch stroke. 
an automobile with a motor of this kind, 
the valves of which are set as follows: 
Exhaust valve opens 5%-inch on piston be- 
fore center, and closes on center; inlet 
valve opens immediately after the exhaust 
closes and remains open until the piston 
returns on a compression stroke 144 inches. 
It seems to me some of the charge is 


I have ~ 
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at D and closes at A. The inlet valve 
timing is shown in diagram 2, The cross 
in 1 is the point of valve opening and in 
2 is the point of closing. AC in both 
cases represents the motor stroke. The 
inlet valve opens just as the exhaust 
closes and continues open to a point 8 per 
cent of the stroke on the compression 
stroke, to the point on the line D marked 
with a cross. These valves are not abso- 
lute, as the proper points will vary with 
the design of the motor and its speed, but 
may be taken as general values. It is 
doubtful if the average man can turn a 
four-cylinder motor with any degree of 
rapidity against 75 pounds’ gauge com- 
pression. The gauge may have been 
wrong. From 70 to 75 pounds is consid- 
ered average compression, but some mak- 
ers use from 80 to 85 pounds, though they 
are exceptions. There is no rule about 
correct compression, as opinions vary on 
the matter. Your engine has sufficient 
compression. 


THREE-SPEED PLANETARY GEAR 


Newark, N. J.—Editor Motor Age—We 
have a three-speed planetary gear which 
is a combination planetary and sliding 
gear, but we have never pushed its sale 
to-any extent because of the cost of man- 
ufacture. By releasing cone D and tight- 

ening the band brake on the outside of 





mica as large as the camshaft gear. Fas- 
ten this to the gear by two rivets or 
screws, so placed that they do not inter- 
fere with the distributor action. Refer- 
ence to the sketch will make this placing 
plain. By the use of ordinary shellac at- 
tach two segments. of stencil brass or 
heavy tinfoil to the mica disk on oppo- 





site sides, far enough from the edge, cen- 





























the drum, not shown in the drawing, the 
sprocket is driven at its slowest speed. 
By loosening the band, high speed is 
secured ‘again by sliding the cone D 
without moving gear F. Gear F is 
loose on the shaft and can be moved to 
H for intermediate speed. High speed 
can again be obtained by sliding cone 








ter and screws to secure ample insulation. 

Next, on the engine frame, attach a piece 

of vulcanized fiber, so that it will support 
three high tension cables with their wires 
projecting, so as to almost touch the metal 
segments as the camshaft revolves. One 
segment should be nearer the center than 
the other, so that the center and outer 
wires touch one while the center and inner 
wires touch the other at the proper time. 
The spark from the coil is carried to this 
distributor on the center wire, thence to 
the outer segment and outer wire a half 
revolution later than to the inner seg- 
ment and inner wire. There are no fric- 
tion parts, for the wires need not abso- 
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THREE-SPEED PLANETARY GEARSET 


forced out through the inlet pipe; how- 
ever, it does not blow back in the car- 
bureter when running at very low speed. 
I would be pleased to know the rules for 
setting these valves according to general 
practice, and if more power can be ob- 
tained by closing the inlet immediately 
after dead center, and how much? The 
compression of the cylinders, with an or- 
dinary gauge, turning the motor rapidly 
by hand, registers 75 pounds. Is this com- 
pression too high or too low, and what is 
the actual compression on 75 pounds gauge 
reading? How do you know if the com- 
pression of a motor is too high or too low 
to develop the power?—Subscriber. 

The illustration will show the proper 
points for setting the opening and closing 
of the valves in your motor. Note*that 
these are given in fractions of an inch 
of piston stroke. The arrows show the di- 
rection of motion. Diagram 1 illustrates 
the exhaust valve operation and in this 
illustration the piston is on the power 
stroke. Open the exhaust valve when the 
piston has completed 9/10ths of its power 
stroke and hold it open until it arrives 
at the upper dead center. The valve opens 


D without moving gear F. To reverse, 

gear F is moved so as to mesh in gear 

E and the brake band is again tight- 
ened. When released and cone D is forced 
in, the gear is again forward on high 
speed. Collar B on shaft A is to move 
gear F to the different positions on the 
shaft to give their respective speeds. 
This collar and gear are moved together 
by two keys—C lying on the shaft on op- 
poiste side and F is driven by a feather G 
in the shaft A, Gear H on second speed 
interlocks into gear F and is carried same 
speed as the shaft. In stopping a car 
fitted with this gear, it is not necessary to 
move gear F,, as the drum will revolve.— 
Champion Mfg. Co. 
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DIAGRAM FOR VALVE SETTING 











OLDSMOBILE THAT SUCCESSFULLY COMPLETED 200-HOUR NON-ENGINE Stor TEST IN DETROIT 


Massachusetts, 13,000—The number of 
licenses issued for automobiles in Massa- 
chusetts has now reached 13,000. 

Federation Recruits—The Germantown 
and the Corry Motor clubs have joined 
the State Federation recently organized by 
the Pittsburg and Philadelphia clubs. The 
Beaver Valley motorists are now seeking 
admission to the federation. The next 
meeting of the federation will be held in 
Pittsburg. 

Method in Their Madness—The fifty or 
more officers who attended the second an- 
nual convention of the Indiana Police, 
Sheriff, Marshal and Detective Association, 
held at Indianapolis on April 24, were the 
guests on the afternoon of the convention 
of the automobile manufacturers and deal- 
ers of the city. In a dozen touring cars, 
furnished without cost to the convention, 
the delegates were taken on a 50-mile 
tour of the city, which would have been an 
impossibility by any other method of trans- 
portation. 


Quaker Traps Pay—tThe police of Lower 
Merion township, Pa., are among those 
who would speed the coming of the time 
when ‘‘every day will be Sunday.’’ It is 
the golden day of the week. On each 
recurring Sabbath day they do a land-office 
business arresting automobilists who run 
the traps faster than the time limit, and 
each Monday morning sees a long line of 
offenders ponying up to ’Squire Brook, at 
Ardmore. From $150 to $200 a Sunday is 
considered a fair bag, and as the constables 
get a bit of the fine they uphold the law 
with a fidelity which would be admired 
even by their victims were it not so ex- 
pensive for them. Joe Cavanaugh, a dem- 
onstrator for the Eastern Automobile Co., 
of Philadelphia, was fined $25 for doing 
625 yards in 61 seconds. Charlie Fowden, 
similarly employed by the Keystone Motor 
Car Co., of Philadelphia, was charged with 
negotiating a 556-yard trap in 42 seconds. 


It cost him a ten-spot and costs. Another 
culprit was assessed $25 for burning up 
533 yards of macadam in 40 seconds flat. 

Bay State Women Drivers—Eight hun- 
dred and forty licenses have been issued 
to women to operate motor vehicles in 
Massachusetts. 

Gives Up Building Idea—The Automo- 
bile Club of Pittsburg has practically 
abandoned its intention to build a country 
club house this summer. The proposed 
site on the north side of the Allegheny 
river near Springdale is rendered unavail- 
able by the fact that the Freeport macad- 
amized road will be torn up for the con- 
struction of a street car line. 


Detroit Drive a Success—With the motor 
running as smoothly as when first started 
on the long run, the Oldsmobile touring 
ear, which for 8 days engaged in a 200- 
hour non-engine stop test on the streets of 
Detroit, faced up in front of the city hall, 
victorious, April 26, a few seconds after 
the clock had struck 6. During the run 
the car covered nearly 3,000 miles of 
ground. This makes about 6,000 miles in 
all the machine has traveled since the 
Detroit automobile show, when it was sent 
out of the Lansing factory. John P. 
Schneider promoted the test. 

Bad Roads in Ohio—The condition of 
roads in northern Ohio at the present time 
is evidenced by the experiences of W. B. 
Ware and 8S. B. Sherwin, of Toledo, who 
recently made a trip from Massillon to 
Cleveland. The distance is less than 60 
miles @nd the trip took 36 hours actual 
running time. A short distance south of 
Twinnsburg they plunged into mire more 
than axle deep and it required 5 hours for 
the machine to cover about a quarter of a 
mile. Tire chains were of little assist- 
ance and the strain was so great that 
often these chains were cut in twain. 
Several times they had to pull out with 
block and tackle and at other times con- 





tinual backing and plunging ahead gave 
them a gain. The car was a 40-45-horse- 
power Pope-Toledo. 

New Tags Imperative—Bristol, Pa., po- 
lice have already arrested fifteen automo- 
bilists who took a chance and tried to op- 
erate their cars on last year’s tags or none 
at all. 


Shoe on Other Foot—York, Pa., automo- 
bilists are chuckling over a recent order of 
the local license board giving owners of 
wagons and all other vehicles used for 
business purposes 1 week in which to se- 
cure licenses and tags therefor. The regu- 
lations, it appears, have been on the books 
for years, but no one has heretofore had 
the temerity to enforce them. 


Good Roads Coéperation—The Automo- 
bile Club of Omaha has decided to codp- 
erate with its sister club in Council Bluffs 
to have the road connecting the two cities 
repaired so the motorists can use it. 
The Omaha club also decided to take a 
determined stand against scorching, adopt- 
ing the model set of resolutions sent out 
by the Automobile Club of America and 
which has been accepted by most of the 
big clubs of the country. 

Now Throwing Stones—The advent of 
warm weather and baseball has brought 
with it the stone-throwing habit among 
small boys, and the targets these young- 
sters select are usually automobilists. This 
practice is getting to be such a nuisance 
in southern Philadelphia that automobil- 
ists have appealed to the police, who, with 
the assistance of the Automobile Club of 
Philadelphia, will endeavor to land a few 
of the youngsters in jail as an example to 
the rest. 

Can Keep Old Numbers—Applicants for 
New Jersey automobile licenses who are 
already holders of licenses issued by that 
state have been informed that if they 
desire to retain their present numbers 
they may do so by informing the depart- 
ment to that effect when they make their 
applications. The registration of a new 
machine on an old number will of course 
act as a cancellation of the old license. 
Although the new licenses may be secured 
at any time, they cannot be used until the 
new law goes into effect, on July 1. 

After Standard Doctor’s Rig—During the 
meeting of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, this year to be held in Boston, in addi- 
tion to the usual exhibition of instruments 
and articles pertaining to the surgical and 
medical art, and useful to the particular 
work and life of the physician, there will 
be a special exhibit of automobiles de- 
signed for the use of physicians. The Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association 
has lately devoted considerable space to 
the question ofthe most desirable form 
of a physician’s car, and it suggests a 
standard make, so that the turning out of 
large quantities would cheapen the price. 
It is a prime condition that the car should 
be durable and next that it should be sim- 
ple in its operation. Speed should be sac- 























rificed for power to ascend hills. The 
Journal declares that the average physi- 
cian cannot afford to pay more than $500 
for a machine. 

Stop Test—The Automobile Club of 
Pittsburg is planning a series of stop tests 
which will demonstrate not only the skill 
of the chauffeur in handling his car, but 
also the responsiveness of a car in avoid- 
ing obstacles. 

Would Suppress Scorching—Having read 
through the columns of the daily press of 
an impromptu race on the road in which 
one of the members of the Chicago Auto- 
mobile Club participated, the directors of 
the organization have cited Otto Lehman 
to appear before them next Wednesday 
and give a reason why he should not be 
expelled from the club for scorching. The 
C. A. C, intends to get after motorists who 
have little regard for the law, the Lehman 
case being the first one it has taken up. 

Wolverines Ambitious—Elaborate plans 
are being made by the Grand Rapids Au- 
tomobile Club, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
for a tour to Chicago which will also be 
participated in by Milwaukee motorists. 
One scheme is that the members of the 
club, who will make the run, go to Hol- 
land and take the boat ‘to Chicago, from 
which city they will drive up along the 


lake shore to Milwaukee. They will take. 


the boat from Milwaukee across the lake, 
landing at Grand Haven, and then return 
in their cars to Grand Rapids. Another 
plan is to make the trip around the end 
of the lake to Chicago in the automobiles 
and continue on to the Cream City. Mil- 
waukee motorists are also interested in 
the plans of the Grand Rapids club, and 
if the trip is taken many from that city 
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will likely meet them at Chicago, making 
the return run to Milwaukee with the 
Grand Rapids tourists. 

Charitable Young Women—Emulating 
the Young Women’s Christian Temperance 


Union, of York, Pa., who have raised . 


$3,000 for the purchase of an automobile 
ambulance for the city, the women of Kit- 
tanning, in the same, state, are raising 
a fund to provide a similar vehicle for the 
general hospital there. 

Where They Soak ’Em—New Albany 
has the unique distinction of having the 
highest annual automobile license in In- 
diana and it is probable some legal action 
will be taken to test the legality of the 
ordinance passed by the city council. Auto- 
mobiles are charged $10 a year, while 
horses and buggies are charged $1.50. On 
the roads throughout Floyd county, in 
which New Albany is located, automobiles 
are assessed 5 cents per mile toll. Al- 
though New Albany has a population of 
more than 20,000, there are only three auto- 
mobiles in the city. 


Speed Test—Cleveland police last week 
made a speed demonstration of an auto- 
mobile to ascertain how fast it would go. 
The machine caused the death of Bradey 
F. Mallett, of that city a week or more 
ago. The owner of the machine, W. J. 
Van Sweringen, of Euclid avenue, main- 
tained that the car could not be driven 
faster than 15 miles an hour, the 
legal speed limit. The police made a test 
and it is claimed that the car showed a 
speed of 25 miles an hour. J. Davidson, 
of One Hundred and Seventh street, who 
is supposed to have driven the car at the 
time of the accident, is being held for 
manslaughter, but the police are not cer- 
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tain that they have the man who was 
really responsible for the accident. 

Quaker Registration—The clerks in the 
highway department at Harrisburg have 
been issuing Pennsylvania automobile li- 
censes at the rate of over a hundred a day, 
and the total registration has passed the 
7,000 mark. 


Get New Home—The Bay State Auto- 
mobile Association has taken for perma- 
nent headquarters a large house in Dart- 
mouth street, close to the Vendome hotel, 
Boston. It will enter into possession on 
June 1 next. 

Hats Off to Henry—Prince Henry of 
Prussia recently proved he’s a good fellow 
by helping a fellow motorist out of a hole 
near Rossdorf, in Odenwald. He encoun- 
tered a Heidelberg manufacturer stalled 
in a runabout through the batteries of 
his car becoming exhausted. The prince 
got out a rope, personally tied it to the 
panned rig and jumping into his own big 
Mercedes towed the little car all day to 
Darmstadt, where he had the battery re- 
charged in the royal garage. 


Foxy Chief—The chief of police of 
Syracuse, Martin L. Cadin, has been 
studying the speed question and as a 
result has figured out just the amount 
of time it takes to go between two given 
points and the number of minutes and 
seconds consumed. In an order to the 
police department Chief Cadin quotes the 
state law and gives a table of distance 
and time that should be allowed the auto- 
mobiles. The following is a sample: 
‘¢West Genesee street—From the west 
side of North Clinton street to the east 
side of Onondaga creek, 1,147 feet, 1 
minute 24 seconds.’’ 




















May Use Sartori—It is gossiped around 
m the east that Paul Sartori may drive 
the Matheson car in the American Van- 
derbilt cup trial. 

Tracy Asked to Drive—Joe Tracy has 
been asked to handle the wheel on the 
B-L-M ear which has been entered in tha 
Vanderbilt cup race. The machine will be 
designed by A. J, Moulton. 


Hold Post Mortems—The recent races at 
Atlantie City failed to determine to the 
satisfaction of a number of owners of fast 
touring cars entered that the winners’ ma- 
chines were the fastest. Poor starts, inside 
positions, temporary motor aberrations and 
Lumerous other excuses have been given 
Tor their failure to beat the other fellows 
cut, and challenges for special races are 
“ving thick and fast, with substantial bets 
to make the thing interesting. Generally 
speaking, the owners of the winners are 
cutirely willing to rest on their laurels; 





but sporting blood and the natural desire 
to pick up a few ducats are bound to bring 
about meetings, and considerable sport is 
anticipated down Ventnor way in conse- 
quence. 


Maxwells in Glidden Tour—The Max- 
well-Briscoe Motor Car Co. is in receipt of 
a number of inquiries from owners and 
users of Maxwell cars, regarding the 
Glidden tour. C. W. Kelsey, eastern sales 
manager, says there will be about twenty 
entries of Maxwell cars. The company 
has decided to send with the tour two de- 
livery wagons to carry spare parts and 
tires for the competitors who use Max- 
wells, as well as for the conveying of 
small baggage for the Maxwell entrants. 
Complete lines of extra parts will be car- 
ried and the delivery wagons will act as 
emergency cars to get to the places where 
any of the entrants may have met with 
minor accidents or suffered in any way. 


It is likely that a surgeon will be car- 
ried with one of the wagons and the ve- 
hicle will be so arranged that it can be 
converted into an ambulance if necessary. 

Notables in Herkomer Tour—Among 
the official entries to the Herkomer tour 
are Prince Henry of Prussia, the Duke of 
Arenberg, Edgar Ladenburg, last year’s 
winnner; Baron de Turckheim, of Paris, 
Charles Jarrott, of England, and Percy P. 
Pierce, of Buffalo, N. Y., U. 8S. A. One 
hundred and forty-five entries have been 
received. 

French Aero Club Team—Jacques Bal- 
san, Count de Castillon de St. Victor and 
Count Henry de C. Vaulx have been 
named as the team of the Aero Club of 
France in the Gordon Bennett aeronaut- 
ical cup race. The queen of Italy has 
offered an international cup to be pre- 
sented to the first aeronaut who succeeds 
in crossing the Alps in a balloon. 
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INTRODUCTION—MR. SHIPPER Is INTRODUCED TO THE TRUCK 


NTRODUCTION—The demonstrating truck, 
| sparkling and glittering after an all- 
morning cleaning up, has halted in front of 
the main office of a large brewery, consid- 
ered as a prospective purchaser. Mr. Sales- 
man alights and entering the brewery office, 
gains an audience with the head of the 
transportation department, Mr. Shipper, 
who sufficiently commits himself to come 
as far as the sidewalk, from which vantage 
point he takes a semi-bird’s-eye view of 
the machine, not daring to approach too 
close. He likes its appearance; it looks 
stalwart, as if built for service, and it 
catches his eye. 

MANIPULATION—‘‘ Let me seen you run it 
across the street and back up to the load- 
ing door in the small quadrangle,’’ dic- 
tates Mr. Shipper, who wants to see if the 
truck can be readily manipulated in the 
small space allotted horse wagons for their 
daily routine of backing and turning. 
While the truck is wheeling into position 
Mr. Shipper’s interest increases; he hur- 
ries across the street to get a closer view, 
leaving Mr. Salesman to follow at his will. 
He watches from the platform how the 
truck backs into position. In the mean- 
time, corpulent Mr. President, in his shirt 
sleeves, has become an interested party 
also and hurries across the quadrangle, 
making a good circle in front of the truck 
just as it backs up to the door, and to his 
surprise it is quicker than the horse. 

ADAPTATION—The truck has been backed 
into position more easily than the horse, 
but is it adapted for the 
loading platforms which 
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is adapted for the loading platform; now 
how many cases of bottles will it carry? 
Mr. Shipper orders a number of cases 
brought out of the store room to see 
how many can be stored in the truck. Mr. 
President, his pencil on his ear, takes the 
eases in hand while Mr. Shipper, with 
paper ready, notes how many cases rest 
sidewise across the truck, how many reach 
from front to rear, and how many to the 
top of the stakes. The product of these 
three is taken and 140 cases to the load 
is satisfactory to all. 

EXAMINATION—The truck manipulates all 
right, is adaptable to the loading platform 
and carries a suitable load; next comes 
the question of speed, and while Mr. Presi- 
dent asks and examines as to the number 
of teeth in the jackshaft sprockets and on 
the rear wheels, Mr. Shipper makes notes 
of all replies. Mr. Salesman, with hands 
in pockets, readily giving replies. 

CoMPaRIsON—The truck’s speed decided: 
How does the amount of room needed for 
the truck compare with that for two-horse 
team and wagon? A demonstration imme- 
diately follows, a nearby teamster being 
pressed into service. The wagon occupies 
the same amount of room as the truck and 
the horses, ever in the road, fill up the re- 
maining space between the front of the 
wagon and the opposite wall of the quad- 
rangle, scarcely leaving room enough for 
other teams to enter through the arch. 
This demonstration is decidedly favorable 


.to. the commercial machine in every way. 
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OPERATION—So well has the truck been 
received that Mr. Shipper asks for an ex- 
planation of the mysteries of the operating 
parts and eagerly makes notes as to the 
steering wheel, brake lever, spark advance, 
throttle and regular brake lever as ex- 
plained by Mr. Salesman, while Mr. Presi- 
dent, with hands clasped behind his back, 
surveys leisurely the body lines and con- 
templates on how many of those bottle 
cases might be loaded in an emergency. 

Finatity—Lastly the confidential talk be- 
tween the trio—Mr. President, Mr. Shipper 
and Mr. Salesman. The good points of the 
truck are gone over, and the answers dis- 
cussed on; how many miles a day it will 
go? how much gasoline it uses, how many 
miles will the tires last? and when can a 
demonstration of a week or more be made? 
Dates are arranged and nothing remains 
but for the truck to deliver the goods and 
Mr. President the check. 





Injudicious, unconscientious, claptrap 
salesmen are daily giving the commercial 
truck and wagon more black eyes than the 
drivers of these wagons and the buyers of 
them. The irresponsible salesman sells the 
truck for the making of a sale; his position 
depends on his selling ability and the exact 
wording of the information given to the 
buyers is often slightly distorted when a 
little extra pressure is required at a-crucial 
point. The conscientious and well-informed 
salesman is at all times guided by that 
infallible maxim, ‘‘Give the buyer what 
he needs if you have it, and if you have 
it not, don’t give him something else that 
is not suited to his needs.’’ 

The buyer does not know which commer- 
cial wagon or truck is best 
suited to his needs. He is 





have been in use for years 
and, of course, cannot be 
changed for a new truck’s 
sake; and with careful eye 
Mr. President and Mr. Ship- 
per watch every inch of 
truck movement as it backs 
closer and closer until the 
truck floor at the rear has 
just cleared the top of the 
loading platform—a perfect 
fit. 

AccoMMopATION — The 





in many cases absolutely 
ignorant of the mechanical 
details of the motor wagon; 
he is further ignorant of 
the care that must be be- 
stowed upon it if week in 
and week out and month in 
and month out it is going 
to perform that impossibl: 
task that the glib-tongue:! 
salesman verbally guaran 
teed it would. The buyer, 
in addition to being ig- 





truck manipulates all right, 





MANIPULATION—WITH EASE THE TRUCK TURNS IN THE QUADRANGLE 


norant of these all-impor- 








tant details, has highly. inflated notions 
of the. capabilities of the wagon. One 
prospective Chicago buyer recently wished 
to' buy a 5-ton truck that. would 
make a return trip to Waukegan each 
day, which trip would mean 90 miles 
a day for a heavy truck with a very heavy 
load. What performance could be consid- 
ered more preposterous? And yet there 
are plenty of salesmen who would say: 
‘‘Yes, this truck can do that with ease 
every day in the week.’’ Fortunately the 
salesmen to whom the buyer talked imme- 
diately replied: ‘‘We ‘have not a truck 
that will do that work, and we will not sell 
you any kind of commercial machine if 
you expect to make such use of it.’’ By 
his reply the salesman saved the truck a 
black eye, retained his own reputation for 
integrity and consistency and made indi- 
rectly one more friend for the commercial 
machine, Had the salesman replied, ‘‘ Yes, 
this truck will do that with ease and often 
a little more,’’ he would have made a sale 
on the spot, but what would have been the 
story of the first month of the truck’s 
service? Breakdowns would have been 
inevitable, the buyer’s ire would have 
reached its zenith, a disgraced truck 
would in all-probability have been thrust 
back upon the salesman and the commer- 
cial vehicle given one more black eye. 


Another case comes to mind where an 
express owner in a large western city 
wished to investigate motor wagons for 
collecting work in his business. Like 
many others, his ignorance of the construc- 
tion, endurance and capabilities of the 
wagon was paramount, yet a salesman sold 
him a 1,000-pound delivery wagon with 
the information that it would carry 1-ton 
and do 15 to 20 miles an hour. The wagon 
did it for a little over a week, when with 
an overload and running at high speed it 
fell into a rather deep hole in the street. 
A broken axle resulted. Soon the engine 
began pounding as a result of the 150 per 
cent overload and in a month the express- 
man was disgusted with the motor and was 
ready and glad to revert to the horse. He 
was one more added to the ranks of the 
motor wagon enemy. He was placed in 
opposition by the stupidity and falsehoods 
of a salesman. 

When a wagon is built to carry 1,000 
pounds at 15 miles per hour no salesman 
should hold it up as being capable of doing 
the same speed with a ton load. That 
salesman and not the buyer is black-eyeing 
the motor wagon. A large Chicago piano 
louse now using a fleet of wagons for its 
delivery work was cautioned about over- 
loading, yet scarcely a day passes but an 

xtra piano or piano player is put on as an 
‘verload. On three occasions of this kind 
with heavy overloads axles have been 
‘roken with the wagon rapidly running on 
' cobble-stone pavement. The piano house 
a8 not complained about the breaks, but 
) long as it continues to overload and run 
eyond the proper speed so long will 
reaks result. There is scarcely an excep- 
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EXAMINATION—WHAT SIZE SPROCKET? 


tion in the dozens of users of motor wagons . 


where the operators do not daily, heavily 
overload their machines. The salesman 
cannot entirely overcome this, but he can 
strive against it instead of aiding it along 
by vastly overrating the carrying capacity 
of the machine. That salesman who over- 
rates his machine’s carrying capacity will 
sooner or later have a white elephant on 
his hands. For,a time the machine may 
stand up against the overload and over- 
work, but it will not do it long. When 
the inevitable breakdown comes, the sales- 
man has to take backwater and recom- 
mence, and do over the work that should 
have been done before the sale was made. 

First of all, the conscientious salesman, 
and we want no, other,—we cannot afford 














ADAPTION—IT SUITS THE PLATFORM 
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to have them,—should find out- what the 
prospective buyer has for a machine to do. 
At this stage in the game if the buyer has 
not work enough for the wagon, selling 
him one will in a short time result in 
trouble. It is useless to attempt selling a 
wagon unless it can do the work previously 
done by two horse wagons, whether those 
wagons were of the one or two-horse style. 
This amount of work .should be considered 
the minimum to warrant’ a motor wagon 
if the buyer is buying solely as a source of 
economy over horse labor. In cases where 
the machine is purchased partly for its 
advertising value this minimum can be 
overrun, but it is in rare cases where busi- 
ness men use the machine solely in an 
advertising capacity. Such should be dis- 
couraged. The motor wagon can stand on 
its own feet, when given half a chance. 
It is out of its swaddling garments. It is 
not a mere advertising excrescence, but a 
transportation agent pure and simple, and 
a competent agent, too. After having 
found the radius of activity that the buyer 
must operate his wagon over, the second 
point is the discovery of the number of 
times each day this territory must be cov- 
ered and the loads to be taken each time. 
If the salesman has not a wagon capable 
of, doing this let him say so at once. If 
the work is beyond the limit of any wagon 
tell the buyer so. The salesman should be 
a better judge of what his machine will! 
do than the buyer. The sum total knowl- 
edge that the buyer possesses is that it 
goes without horses and from fabulous re- 
ports he has heard it operates for a. cent 
or so a mile and in his ignorance he im- 
agines that for a thousand dollars or a 
little more he is going to save that amount 
in a few months. Right here is the place 


for Mr. Salesman to start a kindergarten 
with Mr. Buyer on the capabilities of the 














ACCOMMODATION—HOLDS 140 CASES 
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COMPARISON—OCCUPIES LESS SPACE 
motor wagon. Instead of this he loads 
him up with fairy tues of 25 miles an 
hour, 2,000-pound loads and cent-an-hour 
for operation, with such extras added as 
no stable help, no sick horses, will run 
thousands of miles and needs looking after 
on)y once a year. 

Down speed, down overloading, down in- 
specting once a year, and by all means 


down fairy tales of a truck’s capabilities. © 


Tell the unvarnished truth, nothing more, 
nothing less. Better destroy the castles- 
in-the-air of the buyer at once than take 
backwater 2 months hence; sooner not 
sell a machine at all than have a knocked- 
to-pieces car back on your hands in a 
month or so with the knowledge that you 
have made a bitter enemy for the motor 
wagon. 

The manufacturer must take a hand in 
making the proper salesman. The seller 
of a pleasure car has in the past season 
proven he is not a competent seller of 
motor wagons. The pleasure car shod with 
its 5-inch pneumatices and rarely carrying 
a load of over 600 pounds is a vastly dif- 
ferent proposition from the much lower- 
powered machine that is called upon to 
earry a ton load over rough streets at 15 
miles per hour. The seller of pleasure cars 
. does not seem to have realized this. He 
has speed in his bonnet and blindfolded 
rushes on to his own destruction as well 
as that of his machine. The manufacturer 
must educate salesmen—salesmen who are 
familiar with the ideas of business men; 
salesmen who have followed business men 
in their delivery and collecting systems, 
and who know of the tonnage transported 
per day by a horse or two-horse team, who 
know the speeds made, the streets covered, 
the cost of horse upkeep and the wear and 
tear expenses. Besides this side knowl- 
edge the salesman must know the driver 
problem. Scarcely one driver of a pleas- 
ure car has made a success of driving the 
motor wagon. He has been accustomed 
to speed, and speed kills his car, especially 
if the streets are not perfect. The best 
driver has not yet been discovered. Some 
of our best are graduates of the whip and 
reins who have been given a month’s pro- 
bation in a repair shop or factory, making 
incidental repairs, watching the assembling 
of cars and doing a little demonstrating 
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every day. Speed is not inherent in the 
heart of this driver; he knows to a nicety 
the ins and outs of the hundreds of team- 
sters at the freight sheds, and in congested 
districts and is not combating them every 
day. An example of this occurred a week 
ago in Chicago, when a chauffeur driver 
on a motor wagon waited 3 hours at a 
freight house to get in for his load and 
then only got there with the aid of a 
policeman. The teamsters were on to him 
and juggled their teams so as to keep him 
waiting hour by hour. The driver gradu- 
ate of the horse wagon does not have this 
trouble. Besides knowing the best drivers 
the salesman must be up-to-date in a dozen 
others of the tricks of teamsters. 

Lastly, the demonstration matter should 
not be abused, as it has ®een during the 
past year. So eagerly have the salesmen 
been in giving demonstrations that they 
have done so to their own injury until the 
demonstration has been a destroyer of the 
truck’s reputation. Thirty-day tests with 
the condition that the buyer buys or 
does not buy at the end of that period are 
absurdities. We must demonstrate. It 
may be the demonstration is for a week 
or a month, but a demonstration should 
not be made unless the buyer is willing to 
buy and guarantees to buy at the end of 
the demonstration if the motor wagon does 
what it is represented to do by the sales- 
man. Why should any agent give a month 
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OPERATION—FEW LEVERS AND PEDALS 


of free delivery to any large concern with- 
out the concern having scarcely the slight- 
est idea of buying? It is a fact that in 
such demonstrations the pretending pur- 
chaser simply tries to kill the machine 
every day. Motor Age has on a score of 
occasions watched for successive days such 
demonstration and has noted with regret 
how the purchaser overloads on every pos- 
sible occasion, how he works the. truck 
overtime every day and wants to send it 
faster than normal speeds. This is not a 
desirable method of doing business. That 
same buyer:does not buy other necessaries 
with the privilege of a month or more for 
testing without expense and then not being 
under obligation to buy. American manu- 
facturers are capable of building motor 
wagons that will stand. They are wagons 
that can be sold on merit. The motor 
wagon business is not a weakling craving 
the aid and indulgence of the commercial 
public. If the salesman continues to give 
these gratis month’s demonstrations he 
will have the opportunity to do so. Every 
time he does so the buyer will try to work 
the car to death. Why should he not? 
He gets the service for nothing; he is not 
under obligation to buy the machine at 
the end of the demonstration; he has not 
to pay for repairs; his sole duty is to work 
it, and this he does to the limit. The 


salesman of this type is an easy mark; 
worse than this, he is a handicap to the 








FINALITY—A DEMONSTRATION AND THE SALE IS MADE 











motor wagon business. Motor wagons can 
be sold without such tactics. Motor Age 
knows of several firms that in the last year 
have made a regular practice of working 
the salesmen for such demonstrations, and 
these firms are about as far off as ever 
from buying machines, because in nine 
cases out of ten they killed the wagon with 
overloads, overtime and overspeed. 


STEAMER IN AFRICA 

Old, mysterious "Africa, with its swol- 
len rivers, inundated plains, barren 
stretches of rocky hill sides, is not the 
most suitable country for the operation 
of the commercial machine. In such a 
land, bereft of that all important liquid, 
crude oil, from which the stores of gaso- 
line are made, but yet possessed with in- 
numerable rivers and abundance of brush- 
wood of small size, the gasoline commer- 
cial car is an impossibility. One of the 
accompanying illustrations, however, shows 
the type of steam car that is now being 
successfully operated in the region of the 
upper Nile and in the northeastern quarter 
of the Congo Free State in Central Africa. 
This wagon is the product of Robert Gold- 
smith, a Belgian builder, who was inter- 
ested in African transportation by the 
king of the Belgians who desired some 
trustworthy and speedy method of trans- 
porting troops and provisions to his pos- 
sessions in the Congo state. The king 
called for machines from the many Euro- 
pean builders and after careful examina- 
tions and continued testing the Goldsmith 
machine was selected. It is a steam 
wagon, in which heat is generated by the 
burning of brushwood picked up at dif- 
ferent points along the route. The scar- 
city of gasoline and the expense of it 
counted that type out of the field; alco- 
hol was tried, but the natives, in an un- 
guarded moment, got access to it and the 
supply for the machine was entirely de- 
pleted, so nothing remained but to select 
a steam machine. Steam is especially suit- 
able, as water abounds in every part of 
the country and wood is easily obtained, 
leaving the purchase of the lubricant the 
only thing requiring attention. The tires 
are wood, carried between opposing metal 
disks constituting the wheels. In order 
that the machines may never be stalled 
completely, an impromptu blacksmith shop 
equipment is carried all of the time and 
the driver is required to be sufficiently 
competent to make small repairs. 


CINCINNATIANS ARE SATISFIED 

If any of the great cities of the United 
States can thoroughly try out the motor 
wagon it is Cincinnati, which abounds in 
hills that are heart-breakers for horses, 
while even the lordly trolley hasn’t much 
to brag of when it tackles some of the 
inclines. But despite this great handicap 
the commercial automobile cuts an impor- 
tant figure in the business world of the 
Queen city. Already several of the big 
concerns—breweries, coal firms and gen- 
eral mercantile businesses have tried the 
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mechanically-propelled machines and so far 
the verdict has favored the innovation. 
Among the first to tackle the question was 
the John C. Roth Packing Co., a pork and 
beef packing concern, with offices at 1010 
Gest street, which has been operating two 
5-ton electric trucks for nearly a year. 
The company declares them to be superior 
in all respects to horses. The first truck 
was purchased in June, 1905, from the 
Vehicle Equipment Co. at a cost of $4,580. 
At the same time the company bought a 
3-ton horse-drawn rig for $1,265. Since 
that time a strict account has been kept 
of the expenses of each. 

According to the report of the company, 
the horse wagon in 79 days hauled eighty- 
two loads weighing 664,125 pounds. To 
get this amount of work out of this rig it 
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tric trucks bought from the Vehicle Equip- 
ment Co. over a year ago. These ma- 
chines are employed hauling freight to and 
from the factory to the warehouse, In 
general use one vehicle handles with ease 
many large cases filled with bottles. In 
each case there is one dozen bottles and 
360 cases in all, with a total weight of 
10,800 pounds. A comparison can be 
gained when it is remembered that the 
average railroad car carries loads ranging 
from 10,000 to 30,000 pounds. 


CRY FOR MOTOR PATROL 


Speaking of the police department, a 
prominent police official of Indianapolis 
said the only solution of the local police 
problem seemed to lie in the purchase of 
an automobile patrol wagon. The police 








STEAM WAGON BUILT FOR CENTRAL AFRICA SERVICE 


cost $63.30 for feed, repairs and harness, 
or about 82 cents a day. In the same time 
the electric truck hauled 101 loads weigh- 
ing 890,693 pounds at a cost of 53 cents 
per day. In figuring the cost of running 
the truck allowance is made for extra coal 
used to make steam to run the dynamos 
and recharging plant, but it was so small 
as to hardly be noticeable. Charles Roth, 
of the firm, says the cost of maintenance of 
the truck was less than 30 cents. 

The second truck was bought in July 
and like its predecessor is an electric. In 
fact. the company pins its faith to this 
style of motive power, electricity being 
used in all the departments of the plant. 
In addition to the trucks the Roth people 
have a 1%4-horsepower soliciting wagon for 
city and suburban use. In the accompany- 
ing photograph of the Roth trucks the 
machine is loaded with 800 hams recently 
cut from the hogs and weighing about 
11,200 pounds. George Clark, the driver, 
declares it is no uncommon stunt to haul 
15,000 pounds. 

Another pioneer is the Charles Boldt 
Glass Co., which has been using two elec- 


department, from the point of strength and 
organization, is practically the same as it 
was when the city had a population of 
150,000. It is estimated the present popu- 
lation is 225,000. Unlike other cities of 
its class there are no police sub-stations, 
the one station being located in the cen- 
ter of the city. At present two one-horse 
patrol wagons are used and have been 
found to be inadequate. It is planned to 
build two sub-stations in the out-laying 
districts, place the one-horse wagons in 
them and purchase an automobile patrol 
wagon at the central station. The streets 
for miles are level and well paved and it 
is thought there would be no obstacle to 
the successful operation of a motor ve- 
hicle. While the Pope-Waverley wagon 
built for the Los Angeles, Cal., police de- 
partment was being tried, the Indianapolis 
department was given an opportunity to 
test its value. The car was got under way 
instantly and a 5-mile run was made in 
less than half the time required for a one- 
horse wagon. Chief of Police Robert 
Metzger and Mayor Charles A. Bookwalter 
favor the proposed plan. 
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PULLMAN MODEL TURNED OUT BY TBE F. B. STEARNS Oo. 


Hub Addition—The Reliance Motor Car 
Co. has opened a branch at 141 Massachu- 
setts avenue, Boston. 

G & J Branch in New York—The G & J 
Tire Co. has opened a branch at 10 West 
Sixtieth street, which is in charge of A. T. 
Smith. 

Moves Into Motor Mart—The Angier 
company has opened a supply house in the 
Motor Mart, Boston, under the name. of 
the Angier Automobile Supply Co. C. 8. 
Blaisdell will be the manager. 


Crawford’s Chicago Connegction—C. P. 
Warner & Co., selling agents of second- 
hand Panhards for the Pardee-Johnson- 
Hamill Co., at 1218 and 1220 Michigan ave- 
nue, have been appointed agents for the 
Crawford for several western states. 


Picks Pa-delford—The Stoddard-Dayton 
Automobile Co., of Chicago, is about to 
‘open its new garage at the northeast cor- 
ner of Grand boulevard and Fortieth street. 
J. F. Pa-delford, late of New York, has 
been selected to manage the garage. 


Clearing House Started—The Interstate 
Automobile Clearing Co., which was orig- 
inally started as a copartnership, has re- 
cently been incorporated. Its officers are: 
William E. Metzger, president; G. H. Stil- 
well, vice president and secretary, and C. 
A. Wardle, treasurer. New offices have 
just been opened at 39 East Forty-second 
street, New York. The company will mar- 
ket second-hand cars. 


Compound Engine Test—Details of the 
test made at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology of the standard compound en- 
gine made by the E. H. V. Co. of Middle- 
town, Conn., have just been made public. 
The test was made by Professor Joseph C. 
Riley of the institute staff on April 5. A 
floating dynometer was ‘used and several 
tests were made to insure accuracy. The 
regulation 295-pound fly-wheel was used on 
the engine. At 1,285 revolutions per min- 
ute the engine developed 16.1 horsepower. 
This is materially better than the previous 
claims made by the company for the same 
engine. Constructor David F.'Graham has 
never claimed more than 16 horsepower at 


1,300 revolutions. The engine was selected 
haphazard from a group set aside-in the 
factory to be placed in stock Compound 
automobiles, 


Marble in Business—An automobile sup- 
ply store has been started at 115 Massa- 
chusetts avenue, Boston, by H. Keno Mar- 
ble, who will be manager. 


Gotham Move—The National Sales Cor- 
poration, heretofore located at 256 Broad- 
way, New York, has removed to more com- 
modious quarters at 296 Broadway, in order 
to accommodate its growing business. 


Chicago Move—The Central garage of 
Chicago has moved from 15 Plymouth 
court to the old Parmelee barns at Jack- 
son boulevard and Market street, where 
it will have room for 200 cars. H. C. 
Griffin is manager of the concern. Several 
automobile concerns have contracted for 
space in the big building. 

Utica Opening—The new garage of the 
Utica Motor Car Co., at Utica, N. Y., was 
opened last week. The first floor is occu- 
pied by a salesroom 30 by 40 feet, in which 
are displayed Pierce Arrows, Pope-Toledos, 
Stevens-Duryeas, Cadillacs, Baker electrics 
and electric trucks. On the upper floor are 
general and private offices, a parlor for 
women and a large stock room. The ga- 
rage is a building 50 by 150 feet and is 
constructed of litholite blocks. 


Parts Exportations—The latest official 
returns show that automobiles and parts 
to the value of $293,561 were exported 
from the United States during March, as 
against a value of $235,826 during the 
same month last year. During the 9 
months ending March these exports were 
valued at $2,064,874, as compared with 
$1,638,601 for the corresponding period of 
1905 and $1,305,777 for the 9 months end- 
ing March, 1904. Shipments during March 
were destined as follows: United King- 
dom, $70,414; France, $16,035; Germany, 
$10,413; Italy, $40,418; other Europe, $12,- 
207; British North America, $69,094; 
Mexico, $34,611; West Indies and Ber- 
muda, $9,996; South America, $3,991; 
British East Indies, $369; British Austra- 


lasia, $10,774; other Asia and Oceanica, 
$9,857; Africa, $5,219; all other countries, 
$163, making total of $2,064,874. 

Gets Gale—The South Broad Auto Co. 
of Philadelphia has recently acquired the 
local agency for the tilting-body Gale run- 


* about. 


Morse Recovers—J. T. Morse, manager 
of the Philadelphia Locomobile branch, has 
entirely recovered from the effects of his 
accident some weeks ago, and is once more 
on duty at the North Broad street quar- 
ters of the company. 


Roof Garden the Latest—The Atlas Au- 
tomobile Co., whose big garage at Ells- 
worth and College avenues, Pittsburg, will 
be ready by May 15, is providing a roof 
garden, a novelty in this city. It will be 
handsomely fitted up with smoking quar- 
ters and a reading room. 


Galvanized Iron Garage—The Somerville 
Automobile Co. has erected a fireproof 
garage built of galvanized iron at the 
junction of Boston avenue and Broadway, 
West Somerville, Mass. It has a complete 
repair outfit, and is located equidistant 
between Boston and Arlington. 

Cars Imported—Eighty automobiles, val- 
ued at $263,928, and parts to the value of 
$43,797, were imported into the United 
States during March. During the 9 months 
ending March 744 cars were imported, val- 
ued at $2,694,093, while the imports of 
parts were valued at $279,367. 

Stearns Agents—The Stearns people have 
named the Atlantic Automobile Co., 89 
North Pryor street, as their agent in At- 
lanta, Ga. The Fort Pitt Automobile Co., 
6128 Penn avenue, will represent the car 
in Pittsburg. The Auto Storage & Repair 
Co. will handle it at Wilmington, Del. 

Apperson Branch to Move—It is ex- 
pected by the Apperson Brothers Automo- 
bile Co., of Kokomo, Ind., that its Chi- 
cago branch will have settled in its new 
quarters at 1240 Michigan avenue some 
time next week in the handsome new 
building which has been built for the 
Hoosier car. The old branch is located at 
394 Wabash avenue. 


Takes Motor Age Tip—The Mason 
Motor Car Co., of Des Moines, Ia., will 
build a two-cylinder car to be called the 
Mason. E. R. Mason is president of the 
company and Fred 8. Duesenberg superin- 
tendent. The car was designed by Mr. 
Duesenberg, who also brought out the en- 
gine. ‘‘Some time last fall Motor Age 
had an editorial calling attention to the 
fact that automobiles were being built for 
level and good roads, that manufacturers 
ignored the requirements of the west, par- 
ticularly for the hilly country roads,’’ 
writes President Mason. ‘‘Acting upon 
the inspiration ‘of that editorial, we have 
produced a car that we can demonstrate 
meets these requirements. We expect tv 
make fifty cars this season, and shall be 
ready for deliveries early in June. The 


car will weigh 1,750 pounds and the engine 
will develop power enough to carry the ca: 




















with six persons up a 15 per cent grade 
at least 15 miles per hour, gaining speed 
all the way.’’ 


Rowan Has Another—The Aldine gar- 
age, at 2028-2030 Sansom street, Philadel- 
phia, was opened for business last week 
by Henry A. Rowan, Jr., who already has 
several similar establishments in as many 
sections of the Quaker City. 

Stearns Pullman—The F. B. Stearns Co., 
of Cleveland, has produced a 1906 Pullman 
model which is out of the ordinary in that 
the regular model has been lengthened to 
make room in the tonneau for two revolv- 
ing seats in addition to the regular seating 
capacity. Looking at the car from the 
side one gains the impression it is a three- 
seated machine. Otherwise it is the stand- 
ard 45-horsepower type. 


Winton Enlarging Again—Work has 
been started on the large addition to the 
plant of the Winton Motor Carriage Co. 
and it will be pushed rapidly to comple- 
tion. Having already covered practically 
all of the ground purchased some years ago, 
and which was thought sufficient for all 
possible growth, the company is now com- 
pelled to build upward, so that the new ad- 
ditions now under construction consist 
of widening two of the main buildings 
about 25 feet and erecting another story 


RULES FOR EMPIRE CITY TRACK OPEN 


All these contests are for stock cars, as per 
makers’ catalogue specifications, although, if 
desired, lamps, baskets, tops and mud guards 
need not be carried. Where passengers are 
carried, they must weigh not less than 140 
pounds each if men, and 120 pounds each if 
women. Classification of cars shall be as fol- 
lows, which will prevail through all tests 
except where otherwise specified: Class A, 
one cylinder; class B, two cylinders; class C, 
four cylinders; class D, six or more cylin- 
ders; class E shall include all steam propelled 
cars where horsepower shall be determined on 
accepted standard formula. This class may 
enter in all events except where specified 
otherwise. 

Flexibility Test—Open to stock touring cars 
equipped as sold for four passengers or more, 
and classified as follows: Classes A, B, C, D 
and E; 1 mile with flying start on high gear, 
\% mile with flying start on a high gear. Slow- 
est speed without stopping motor or discon- 
necting clutch. Not less than two persons to 
be carried; one to be an official observer. 

Efficiency Test—The standard to be figured 
on cylinder displacement as one pint per 
horsepower hour on standard formula; 1-10 of 
the cubic displacement. Example: As cylin- 
der 4 by 5 equals 60 cubic inches times four 
cylinders equals 240 cubic inches equals 24 
horsepower. One pint standard gasoline res- 
ervoir will be supplied by the committee with 
proper attachments to dash. Contestant must 
be prepared to attach connecting % inch hose 
to carbureter. ‘The prize will be given for the 
highest percentage of the greatest distance 
traveled per horsepower hour. For classes A, 
B. C, D and E. 

Power Test—Starting on low speed 10 yards 
from sand pit in which the depth increases 
gradually. Prizes will be awarded to car in 
each class covering the greatest distance. For 
classes A, B, C, D and BE. 

Traction Test—Horsepower to be deter- 
mined as in previous event. Prize to be given 
tov the car making the best performance per 
horsepower hour per ton mile; based on the 
tolowing formula: Weight multiplied by 
Speed, divided by time, multiplied by horse- 
puwer. This test to be run in two events— 
coe for touring cars and one for commercial 
Vehicles. For classes A, B, C, D and E 
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on each of them. These improvements cut 
out the big board track which surrounds 


_the plant and next year Winton testers 


will have to take to the country roads to 
do their work. 


One More for Quakers—The most recent 
addition to Philadelphia’s rapidly growing 
list of automobile storage places is the 
Park garage, at Twenty-third and Spring 
Garden streets, which was opened a few 
days ago. 

Arbuckle to Chicago—George Arbuckle, 
who has returned from Mexico for the 
Winton Motor Carriage Co., has been ap- 
pointed western supervisor for the com- 
pany, with headquarters at Chicago, suc- 
ceeding Harry L. Owesney, who has been 
appointed central supervisor, with head- 
quarters in Cleveland. 


Northern Representation—The Northern 
Mfg, Co. has closed an agency contract 
with John Tragardh at Gotenborg, Sweden, 
who will handle the full line of cars during 
the present season. The initial order placed 
was for a carload of Northern models. The 
Northern people also report having opened 
an agency in Winnipeg, Manitoba. This 
will be known as the Northern Auto Co., 
and will be located at 336 Smith street, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. Others who will han- 
dle the Northern line for 1906 are A. J. 


Brake Test—Test 1: All touring cars 
claiming 40 miles per hour or better to be 
given % mile start and travel marked % mile 
in less than 11% seconds, when brakes will 
be applied. Minimum distance to ‘count. 
Brakes must not be applied until car reaches 
brake line. Cars to be given two trials. Ob- 
servers will be carried in each car., Test 2: 
The same rule for all touring cars claiming 
not more than 30 miles but over 24 miles per 
hour. Must do % mile within 18% seconds 
under same conditions. For classes A, B, C, 
D and E. 

Vibration Test—All gasoline touring cars 
eligible. Will be required to cary standard 
pail supplied by committee filled with water 


on any part of car floor selected by owner. 


Prize will be given to car covering 200 yards, 
standing start, with least amount of water 
spilled. Car must be traveling on high gear be- 
fore crossing finish line. For classes A, B, C 
and D only. 

Tug of War—This event shall be open for 
all kinds of cars on challenges which the com- 
mittee will hold and referee for all accep- 
tances, the only rule being that cars shall be 
provided only with any regular and standard 
make rubber tires. All challenges will be pub- 
lished in program if entered in sufficient time. 

Relay Race—Management will accept 
matches between any makes, providing three 
cars each are duly entered. Match to be agreed 
upon by both parties in which each car shall 
make one lap, stop, discharge passengers who 
will transfer to second car, make a second lap, 
stop, passengers transfer to third car for last 
lap. Matches made and accepted will be en- 
tered in program. 

Reverse Gear 75-Yard Dash-—-In two 
classes. Class 1: ‘Touring cars to carry five 
passengers with sliding gear transmission, 
cover 75 yards from standing start in minimum 
time in reverse. Class 2: Open to all classes 
with planetary gear transmission carrying five 
passengers. This race to be run by time only. 
One trial. For classes A, B, C and D only. 

Obstacle Race—Two classes. Class 1: All 
cars over 100 inches wheel base. Class 2: 
All cars under 100 inches wheel base. Open to 
all cars: Barrels, flags, dummy pedestrians and 
other obstacles will be placed on the track. 
Operator covering the prescribed course and 
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Scott, Emerado, N. D.,and Charles Sidow, 
of Aberdeen, 8. D., and the Curtin-Hebert 
Mfg. Co., of Gloversville, N. Y. 

Grout Change—The Twentieth Century 
Motor Car Co., of Chicago, representing the 
Grout, has moved to 1421 Michigan ave- 
nue, formerly occupied by the Greer com- 
pany. 

New Bedford Deal—D. L. Parker & Co. 
have taken over the business of Tanner 
& Co., at 1418 Market street, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. They will handle the complete 
line of Pope cars. 

Have White and Ford—The White gar- 
age has been opened at 205 Commercial 
street, Worcester, Mass. It will be man- 
aged by A. K. Miller and George Stowe. 
It will have the agency for the White and 
Ford cars. 

Also the Gobron—Next week the Hart- 
ford Suspension Co. will move to its new 
building on Broadway and Eighty-eighth 


-street, New York, where there will be a 


salesroom for the Gobron cars that are 
meeting with such favor, besides a place 
where Hartford suspensions can be applied 
while one waits. Some of the latest of the 
Gobron-Brillie cars are expected from Eu- 
rope in another week and there will be 
at least two or three of them for imme- 
diate delivery. 


AIR SHOW TESTS 


touching the least number of obstructions. 
Prize will be given to car coming nearest to 
covering prescribed course within a specified 
time. 

Driving Test—Open to all cars of Classes 
A, B, C, D and E. To be standing start. 
Operator to start his crank motor, then re- 
move his hat, coat and vest, hanging them on 
separate pegs provided for the purpose, going 
% mile and returning to place of starting, 
stopping his car, getting out of the car, putting 
on his hat, coat and vest, get in his car, turn- 
ing around obstacles and returning to % mile 
mark, turning around and finishing at place 
of beginning. 

Chauffeurs’ Test—For putting on and tak- 
ing off tires. All tires must be blown up prop- 
erly before the start. Cars will be required 
to go around the track once, keeping together, 
and upon coming to a stop in front of the 
grand stand the chauffeur will be told to re- 
move one of the tires and to replace the inner 
tube. Chauffeur will remove the tire, replace 
inner tube, pump up the tire and travel once 
around the track, finishing at the grand stand. 
The journey around the track is simply to 
test the tire being pumped up properly. The 
prize goes to the man making the quickest 
change from the time the word is given till 
the time he is told to make the journey around 
the track. Standard ciincher tires only to be 
used, not more than 6 months old. No tire 
men allowed in competition. No cutting. 

Second-Hand Car Race—Open to all cars 
selling at less than one-third of the catalogue 
selling price. Distance 1 mile. After this 
race all cars that participated to be auctioned 
off to highest bidder, entrant agreeing to sell 
at price of class in which he enters if higher 
bid cannot be obtained. Cars selling at less 
than $500; at less than $1,000; at less than 
$1,200; at less than $1,500; not less than 
$2,500. 

Complete Touring Car—Prize for the best 
equipped touring car‘ shown either on the 
track or in the spaces. Prize to go to the car 
which is best equipped for a 30 days’ tour. 
Points awarded for horsepower, for size, ac- 
commodations, accommodations: in case of 
stormy weather for touring, for complete tools 
in case of breakdown, for equipment of sup- 
plies in case of accident. : 
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Motor Plow—No. 818,962, dated April 
24; to A. J. Holland, Hypoluxo, Fla.—The 
inventor’s motor plow has a single wheel 
in front and a framework extending to 
the rear where it carries a couple or more 
plows. The vertical type motor is car- 
ried over the forward part of the machine 
and drives direct by chain to a sprocket 
on the side of the front wheel. A clutch- 
ing or other device is used to flexibly con- 
nect the motor with the wheel. 


Adjustable Carbureter—No. 
dated April 24; to L. Renault, Billian- 
court, France—In this newly-designed 
type of Renault carbureter, air enters at 
the top of the carbureter through the 
passage B. Passing downward through 
the mixing chamber it exits by way of 
the opening C. A is the float feed cham- 
ber and its connection with the spraying 
nozzle is shown. 
three distinct openings: or passages by 
which the gasoline can escape from it. 
These openings are all of different length 
and diameter. That shown opening to 
the right side is of the smallest diameter 
and is longest, whereas the two opening to 
the left are considerably shorter and of 
larger diameter. The mixing chamber is 
divided into an upper and lower part by 
a funnel-shaped diaphragm and working 
within this funnel and surrounding the 
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nozzle is a vertical sliding sieeve whict. 


entirely fills the opening in the lower and 
smaller end of the funnel. Arrangements 
on the upper end of this sleeve close one 
or all of the openings from the spraying 
nozzle as it is raised or lowered. In the 
position shown it closes the two upper 
openings. In the sides of this sleeve are 
small openings for admitting air and as it 
is raised the air is admitted through the 
mixing chamber. The raising and lower- 
ing of this sleeve is through the lever 
mechanisms on the top of the carbureter. 
Raising and lowering it first throttles the 
incoming air and also the incoming gaso- 


The spraying nozzle has ° 


line. By raising it more passages for the 
escape of gasoline from the nozzle are un- 
covered and more gasoline flows. 

Novel Fan Location—No. 818,735, dated 
April 24; to F. H. Hobart, New Britain, 
Conn.—In his air-cooled motor the four 
cylinders are placed vertically and above 
their heads in a horizontal fan shaft car- 
rying a couple of fans placed horizontally 
above the two front and two rear cylin- 
ders and located practically in the top of 


WINDSOR SHOCK ABSORBER 









































BOGGE’sS BRAKE 


the bonnet. The fan shaft is driven by 
belt from the rear end of the crankshaft. 
The fans are placed so as to direct an air 
current down on the heads of the cylin- 
ders. In the top of the bonnet are gill 
holes for the fans to draw in fresh air. 
Ground Brake—No. 818,815, dated April 
24; to R. Bogge, London, Eng.—The brake 
is a bow of perfect semi-circular design. 
The ends of it are pivoted beneath the 
ear frame and the diameter of the semi- 
circle is such that when the center of the 
bow is forced slightly downward it rubs 
against the surface of the ground. 
Spring Wheel—No. 818,957, dated April 
24; to F. L, Harmon, Beverly, Mass.—This 
spring wheel has the spring or elastic part 





in the form of six spokes of almost seu:'- 
circular design and one end of each spox 
being rigidly connected with the whe 
rim and the other end rigidly connect: 
with the wheel hub. The spokes are :n- 
tended to spring in the direction that the 
wheel goes. 

Friction-Driven Railroad Car—No. 81°.,- 
989, dated April 24; to G. W. Marble, 
Chicago, Ill.—The method of friction drive 
herein described is intended solely for 
hand cars and small inspection machines 
for railroad work. A gasoline motor is 
the power generator. The end of the 
crankshaft is extended to the rear and 
carries a gear that meshes with one on the 
right of it and another on its left. These 
gears are on shafts extending to the rear 
of the machine and parallel with the con- 
tinuation of the crankshaft. On these 
shafts are friction wheels that contact 
with friction disks carried on a cross jack- 
shaft. From this jackshaft the final 
drive is by double chains. 

Friction Shock Absorber—No. 818,646, 
dated April 24; to R. P. Windsor, Provi- 
dence, R. I.—On the frame axle is a drum 
A rigid in position; surrounding this drum 
is a leather-faced piece B with a lever 
arm extending to the right; this member 
is adjustable at C so that its friction with 
the drum A can be increased or dimin- 
ished. The end of the lever arm on B is 
slotted at E and contained in the slot is a 
stud F secured to the strap D from the 
lower half of the spring. In the top of 
the slotted part E is an adjusting screw 
by which the amount of movement of the 
stud F can be restricted. The same in- 
ventor has a consecutively numbered pat- 
ent of similar design in which the drum A 
is slightly differently constructed and the 
strap D is pivoted to the end of the 
lever B. 
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The Logan Construction Co., Chillicothe, 
O,, is at present mailing a small folder on 
its pleasure and commercial cars. Minute 
details and illustrations of each are given, 


The Nielsen Motor Car Co., Detroit, 
Mich., has an eight-page booklet on its 
3-ton truck, its 10-horsepower runabout 
and its light delivery car. Complete speci- 
fications of the truck are mentioned and a 
full-page illustration given. The large 
sight-seeing wagon is included in the illus- 
trations. 

An interesting booklet on the nature 
and use of non-fluid oils made by the New 
York and New Jersey Lubricant Co., New 
York city, tells concisely the difference be- 
tween these oils and greases and gives 
directions for the use of them. 


Prince Wells, Louisville, Ky.,in his No. 46 
catalogue includes such motor car requisites 
as carbureters, battery wires and terminals, 
coils, ammeters, spark plugs, motor cars, 
goggles, water pumps, lifting jacks, French 
horns and lamps. 
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The Autocrat for April is out in its 
usually natty costume, opening with a 
verse or so on ‘‘An April Day,’’ followed 
by a general dissertation on Daimler ma- 
chines and their home. A few pages of 
‘‘Motorology’’ are interesting reading. 
This booklet is the house organ of the 
Daimler Mfg. Co., Long Island city, N. Y. 


For tourists no better map of Maryland 
and Delaware can be wished for than that 
just issued by C. S. Mendenhall, 512 Race 
street, Cincinnati, O. It is of the folding 
variety, the same as all previous ones is- 
sued from this house, and when folded is 
enclosed in a paper book cover 7 inches 
long and 4% inches wide, pocket size. The 
map itself is 36 inches long and 26 inches 
wide and shows the main touring routes of 
these states clearly marked in black and 
red lines, and local routes in black lines. 
On a few pages are given seventy-six 
routes of the states, each being briefly de- 
ribed with distances given between all 
‘aces passed through. These routes are 
1umbered and have the same numbers 
own on them in the map. On the 
‘verse side of the map are three 
her maps, one being of the Balti- 
re district measuring 21 inches 
uiare, another of the Washing- 
a, D. C., district, a third of the 
i mediate Philadelphia district. 
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Under heading of ‘‘The Ross Steam 
Car,’’ Louis 8. Ross, Crafts street, New- 
tonville, Mass., publishes six pages on the 
details of his machine. The general work- 
ings of the machine are given, but illus- 
trations are not used. 

The Imperial Brass Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
lll, is mailing a large folder on one side 
of which is illustrated its many devices, 
such as tire pumps, lamp brackets, commu- 
tators, pipe couplings, water and oil pumps 
and other motor car necessities. 

In eleven pages is told the story of the 
Jewell runabout made by the Forest City 
Motor Car Co., Massillon, O. A full-page 
view of the factory, two others of the 
ear and one of the chassis comprise the 
illustrations. The description is in the 
form of a specification table. 

‘*Perfect’’ kerosene engines made by 
the St. Anne Kerosene Motor Co., St. 
Anne, Ill, are the subject of a very high 
class booklet of double size. The cover is 
heavy pebbled paper with gilt letters. The 
printing is in two colors, green for land- 
scape decorations and black for type and 
mechanical views. Specifications of the 
Perfect 40-horsepower touring car, the 26- 
horsepower tonneau, the 1-ton delivery 
wagon, the 4-ton truck and the 8-horse- 
power runabout are given a page each and 
facing these specifications are page illus- 
trations of the respective machines. 

‘¢Where the Franklin Is Made’’ is the 
latest weekly product of the H. H. Frank- 
lin Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y. This com- 
pany is using a weekly scheme in the dis- 
tribution of brief literature on the differ- 
ent aspects of motor car manufacture and 
on the special features of Franklin ma- 
chines. The latest covers the factory, giv- 
ing its area by seasons, showing the regu- 
lar increase as well as increase in the 
number of .cars made.: The several build- 
ings are described and illustrations of the 
different departments are given. 


. In its catalogue C for this season the 
Rapid Motor Vehicle Co., Pontiac, Mich., 
gives eleven large illustrations of the 
many parts of the chassis of its car, such 
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parts as transmission set, chassis assem- 


bly, cut-away views of motor, exposed dif- 
ferential, commutator and jackshaft being 
given. In addition to these are several 
pages of the cars with various styles of 
bodies. Specifications of each model are 
included. 

‘*Straight Ahead’’ by the H. H. Frank- 
lin Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y., tells in eight 
short pages the efforts devoted to attaining 
simplicity in the construction of Franklin 
ears and the extent to which this aim has 
been accomplished. 

The J. W. Butler Paper Co., Chicago, 
Ill., is mailng to its patrons a book on 
Turkish crash, a material well suited for 
the covers of catalogues, Samples of half 
a dozen full-page covers made from this 
material in different colors are included. 


‘*Spring Painting,’’ a four-page pam- 


‘phlet now going the rounds of the mails 


and issued by the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Co., Jersey City, N. J., is a most interest- 
ing dissertation on the necessity of spring 
painting of automobile and other vehicle 
bodies. The many Dixon products suit- 
able for automobile body painting are 
mentioned. 

The Robert Instrument Co., Detroit, 
Mich., is mailing to its patrons a twelve- 
page folder on the many styles of Robert 
ammeters and voltmeters. Each style is 
illustrated and details of it given. 

The Century Auto-Power Co., East 
Orange, N. J., has a series of booklets on 
its flash, steam boilers suitable for auto- 
mobiles, steam trucks, launches, yachts 
and portable plants as well as other book- 
lets on its kerosene burners which are 
natural complements of the boilers. Ex- 
cellent descriptive matter is used and the 
illustrations are clear and to the point. 

The Yale-California motor cycle made 
by the Consolidated Mfg. Co., Toledo, O., 
is the subject of a small catalogue in 
which it is pictured, and described. Let- 
ters of commendation from users are also 
included. 

Post & Lester, Hartford, Conn., in their 
present catalogue, include everything 
necessary for the automobile. Supplies 
such as lamps, generators, dash clocks, 
hampers, tool kits, horns, caps, rubber 
coats, gauntlets, goggles, speed registering 
devices, carbureters, voltmeters and am- 
meters, switches, cables, batteries, dry 


cells, coils, commutators, water pumps, 
motor soaps, gasoline storage 
tanks, lamp covers, jacks, 


wrenches, chains, shock absorbers, 
tire pumps, tire sleeves, tires and 
tire tools, are enumerated. The 
sixty-four pages are brimful of 
illustrations, details and prices. 
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Lisbon, O.—Robert Morrison, of this 
city, will shortly open a garage. 

Hudson, N. Y.—Lisk & Petry are 
building a new two-story brick garage. 

Jersey City, N. J.—William Smith has 
been appointed local agent for the Logan. 

Indianapolis—The D. B. Sullivan: Auto- 
mobile Co, has secured the agency for the 
Lambert. 

Boston—O. D. Wheeler & Co. have 
moved their garage and repair shop to 16 
Maple street, Marlboro, Mass. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—The Phillips Motor 
Co. has been appointed local agent for 
the Pope-Hartford and the Pope-Tribune. 


Pasadena, Cal.—The Pasadena Auto- 
mobile Co. has just been organized by D. 
F. Robertson, F. P. Harris and R. P. 
Congdon, of Pasadena. 

New Haven, Conn.—W. N. Grounsell, 
for several years with the Fairbanks- 
Morse Co, in Chicago, has been put in 
charge of the garage of the New Haven 
Automobile Corporation. 

Toronto, Ont.—The Chatham Motor Car 
Co., of Chatham, Ont., has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $50,000, to 
engage in the manufacture of automobiles 
by W. W. Logan, W. G. Taylor, R. L. 
Bracken, ali of Chatham. 


Newark, N. J—The Motor Car Co. is 
considering the enlargement of its plant 
in Halsey street. Preliminary plans have 
already been drawn, and it is likely that 
work will be commenced at once so as to 
have the addition ready by fall. 

Toronto, Ont.—The British and French 
Motor Car Co. has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $50,000 to manufacture 
automobiles, bicycles, carriages, etc. The 
provisional directors include J. C. Palmer, 
H, N. Baird and A. Mearns, of Toronto. 

Memphis, Tenn.—An automobile tour- 
ing company is to be formed in this city, 
and several large automobiles with a ca- 
pacity of thirty persons will shortly be 
put in operation. Among those interested 
in the new enterprise are E. B. Meyer, I. 
F. Peters, Robert Lee, W. E. Graves and 
several others. 


New York—The Michelin Products Co., 
of 31-33 West Thirty-first street, has es- 
tablished a subsidiary company to repair 
all makes of tires under Michelin methods 
under the name of. the Michelin Tire Re- 
pair Works. J. A. Straus, of 242-244 West 
Forty-first street, is to be the manager of 
the new concern. 


Detroit, Mich—Alex. McLeod, of the 
Maxwell-Briscoe-McLeod retail store, has 
added another make to his line, the Rum- 
sey electric. The agency for this line, 
which was formerly located at Washing- 
ton and Bagley avenues, has been trans- 
ferred to the Jefferson avenue store, auto- 
mobile row. The second floor of Mr. Mc- 


Leod’s salesroom will be devoted exclu- 
sively to the electric conveyance. 


Denver, Colo.—The Smith Automobile 
Co. has been incorporated by M. C. Smith, 
F. C. Smith and R. W. Smith, all of Den- 
ver. 

Muncy, Pa.—Dr. C. E. Albright has pur- 
chased the old trousers factory, and will 
engage in the manufacture of a patent 
automobile spring. 

Warren, Mass.—In addition to the man- 
ufacture of marine engines, the recently 
organized Warren Mfg. Co. will engage 
in the manufacture of gasoline automo- 
bile engines, carbureters and mufflers. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—The Success Automo- 
bile Co., H. N. Fuller, manager, has con- 
cluded a deal with the Locomobile com- 
pany for the agency in southern Califor- 
nia, and will handle this car in connec- 
tion with the Winton. The Success com- 
pany is rapidly outgrowing its present 
quarters on Hill street, and arrangements 
are being made for the erection of one of 


RECENT INCORPORATIONS 


Jersey City, N. J.—De Luxe Motor Car 
Co., capital stock, $125,000; to manufacture 
motor cars, automobiles, etc.; incorporators, 
Ralph Caldwell, H. O. Coughlin, John R. 
Turner, S. W. Merrill, Henry T. Hunt and 
William G. Caldwell. 

St. Louls—Kobusch Automobile Co., capi- 
tal stock, $1,000,000; to manufacture automo- 
biles; incorporators, George J. Kobusch, 
owner of all but three of the 10,000 shares of 
stock; H. F. Vogel, George H. Mills and W. 
S. Miller. 

South Bend, Ind.—South Bend Automobile 
& Garage Co., capital stock, $5,000; to deal 
in automobiles; incorporators, Harry D. 
Johnson, Nelson J. Riley, George M. Stude- 
baker, E. L. Kuhns and C. A. Carlisle. 

New York—Hastings Motor Car Supply 
Co., capital stock, $1,000; to manufacture 
supplies and appliances for automobiles; in- 
corporators, E. S. Perat, G. J. Jackson and 
Cc. Gallegher. 

Albany, N. Y.—Harvey Auto Shop, capital 
stock, $5,000; to deal in automobiles and 
wagons; incorporators, Charles R. Neill, W. 
K. Hedley, Joseph E. Murray, E. W. Taylor. 

New York—R. Bertelli & Co., capital stock, 
$75,000; to manufacture engines and motors; 
incorporators, R. E. Bertelli, E. Paladini and 
Celestine Piva. 

New York—Rothschild & Co., capital stock, 
$30,000; to manufacture automobiles; incor- 
porators, W. H. Mendel, H. J. Rothschild and 
N. D. Reich. 

Chicago—Adams-Farwell Co., capital stock, 
$2,500; to deal in automobiles; incorporators, 
Eugene Adams, Herbert Adams and F. O. 
Farwell. 

New York—Welch Motor Car Co., capital 
stock, $10,000; incorporators, C. A. Hamilton, 
Burgoyne Hamilton and L. H. Perlman. 

‘Indianapolis—Miller-Hopkins Mfg. Co., 
capital stock, $15,000; to manufacture and 
sell motor vehicle accessories. 

Trenton, N. J.—No. 2 Motor Co., capital 
stock, $1,000,000; to manufacture and sell all 
kinds of motors. 

Bissell, Mo.—Suburban Automobile Service 
Co., capital stock, $5,000; to operate a motor 
bus line. 








the largest garages in the city. The pio- 
posed location has not yet been an- 
nounced. 


New York-—The Continental Motor (:r 
Co. is now installed in offices at 1215 
Broadway. 

Philadelphia—Logan Howard-Smith has 
been elected president of the Eastern Au- 
tomobile Co. 

Los Angeles, Cal—C. W. Hershey is 
now interested with J. E. and J. J. Paul 
in the Southern California Motor Car Co.., 
agent for the Marion. : 


Cleveland, O.—The Boulevard Garage 
Co., of Cleveland, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $10,000 by Walter 
Brune, H. J. Dunn, H. R. Hoffman, C. 0. 
Harman and Willson S. Levens. 

New York—Jacob Kronenberger has 
leased for William Sehal for a term of 5 
years the southeast corner of Boston road, 
Jefferson street and Crotona avenue to 
the McKinley Automobile Co., which will 
erect a garage. 

Hampton, N. H.—Garages are being 
built in Hampton and Rye by the Crown 
Motor Gar Co. The Hampton structure 
will contain about 15,000 square feet of 
floor space, but the one at thé Rye will 
be much smaller. 


Houston, Tex.—Mosehart & Keller, the 
carriage dealers, have inaugurated a new 
department, and are entering actively 
into the automobile branch of the vehicle 
trade. Special attention will be paid to 
storing and repairing machines. 


Dover, Del.—The United States Motor 
Vehicle Co., of Philadelphia, has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $100,- 
000, to purchase patents granted in for- 
eign countries for automobiles, especially 
the Imperial electric motor patents. 

Springfield, Mass.—A petition for dis- 
solution has been filed in the superior 
court by the Rogers Automobile Co., of 
this city, the signers representing the 
majority of the outstanding and voting 
stock. The petitioners say the company 
has no outstanding debts or liabilities, 
and has ceased to do business. 


New York—Plans have been filed for a 
six-story brick garage to be built for 
James E. Kennedy, as lessee for twenty- 
one years, on a plot on Central Park West, 
100 feet north of One Hundredth street, 
owned by Joseph Fuchs. It is to be 25.3 
feet front and 97 feet deep, with a facade 
of iron and glass, and is to cost $25,000. 


Pittsburg—The Atlas Automobile Co., 
the local agent for the Maxwell and Pre- 
mier, is planning many innovations in the 
new garage which the company is erect- 
ing at the corner of Ellsworth and College 
avenues. Among other conveniences, 
they will have a roof garden, which is for 
the use of its patrons and their frien:s. 
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NEW YORK TO NEWBURGH . 
These routes are shown in two separate 
maps, the first running from New York 
to Tuxedo and the second or northerly 
map covering the routes from Hillburn ,to 
Newburg. The northerly map is shown. 
No attempt will be made in this space to 


describe these routes, but full text descrip- — 


tions will accompany each map when sent 
to league members. These two maps will 
show routes to Newburg from all impor- 
tant points in the vicinity of New York, 
including Jersey City, Newark, Elizabeth, 
Passaic, Montclair, Bloomfield, Morris- 
town, and many other places in New Jer- 
sey, while from the New York side routes 
are showu from. Brooklyn, Manhatian and 
adjacent points from whence the optional 
route may be taken along the easterly 
bank of the Hudson through Yonkers, 
Tarrytown, Ossining, Croton, Montrose, 
Peekskill, Garrison, Cold Spring and then 
to Fishkill. 

These maps will appear in the official 
road books of the A. M. L., of which each 
member will receive a free copy. In the 
meantime, for temporary use, they are be- 
ing separately printed in convenient card 
form, the back of each card containing a 
complete and careful description of the 
route for motorists. 

The A. M. L. is preparing other maps, 
hundreds of them, and will print and pub- 
lish these maps just as rapidly as its mem- 
bers and other motor car users will fur- 
nish the needed descriptions and informa- 
tion. The league will send route blanks 
and circular ‘‘How to Describe a Route,’’ 
to any reader who will undertake to de- 
scribe a good route. The routes most 
needed at first are those running out of 
important cities and towns. There will 
be routes from Chicago, from Detroit, from 
Cleveland, from Cincinnati, from Buffalo, 
from Philadelphia, from Boston, from 
Washington, from Newark, from Pitts- 
burg, from St. Louis, from St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, and from many other towns. 
First come, first served. If the reader is 
interested in this work he may send his 
name and address and a brief letter of 
encouragement. 

The league wants members. It is an or- 
ganization with a purpose. No initiation 
fee; the dues are nominal, $2 a year. 
Send your name and address with one 
year’s dues to American Motor League, 
Vanderbilt building, New York. 


American Motor 
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WINTON MODELK 








(ioes 
Everywhere : 


On a 
High Speed 


Mr. Henry L. Venn, of Chicago, pays this tribute to his 
Winton Model KA: 


“Our Winton Model K has given entire satisfaction in 
every respect. The car runs quietly and smoothly, and ne- 
gotiates the most poorly paved and unpaved streets of 
Chicago without requiring the release of the high-speed 
clutch, any desired speed being reached at once by throttling 
the engine by means o/ the Winton air control. 


“We assure you that there is no car on the market which 
suits us better than the Winton Model K.” 





WINTON MODEL K—Thirty H. P. or better. Four vertical, water-cooled cylinders. Cylinders, pistons and bearings ground to eliminate friction. All 
materials tested for strength before use. Flexible speed control. Non-jar transmission, with non-breakable gears. Exclusive Twin Springs. Write for “The 
Motor Car Dissected’’, mentioning this paper. 








COMPARE THE $2500 WINTON MODEL K WITH ANY 
CAR ON THE MARKET SELLING AT $3500 OR MORE. 


The Winton Motor Carriage Co. 
Licensed under Selden Patent 3 CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 


Winton Branch Houses in New York, Pittsburg, Chicago, Philadelphia, Bostonand London. Winton Sales Agencies in all important places. 
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